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THE ECONOMIST AND THE WAR 
LLOYD M. GRAVES 


HE WAR, like the Great Depression which it has so promptly 

followed, is rapidly accelerating and broadening the twentieth- 
century trend toward political control of the economic function. The 
modern science of Economics, in consequence, is being changed back 
into Political Economy, and the economist is being transformed from 
an auxiliary of business management into an agent of public adminis- 
tration. The new Political Economy will of course be far different 
from its eighteenth-century prototype in ideology, and its problems 
under the defense program are by no means the same as under the 
New Deal of 1933-40. Yet, while the metamorphosis is not an en- 
tirely complete or distinct one, the tendency is clearly marked. 

For the last several decades the modern “scientific” economist, 
with his statistical analysis of market demand, price trends, cost fac- 
tors, and business cycle movements, has been an important adjunct 
of industrial management in its quest for profits and economic power. 
Even the academic branch of the profession, though not oblivious to 
the broader objectives of social welfare, has been increasingly con- 
cerned with the problems of business administration. And those econ- 
omists and statisticians in the government service, up until the advent 
of the New Deal, were very largely engaged in activities relating 
to the operations of private industry and agriculture. 

Passage in 1887 of the Act to Regulate Commerce dimly fore- 
shadowed the still distant new order of things, while with the break- 
down of the competitive mechanism in the twenties and thirties, and 
now with the return of war necessitating systematic direction of the 
whole economy towards a concerted national end, the revolution is 
swiftly gaining momentum. The economist is becoming once more, 
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as in the days of Adam Smith and his inquiry into the wealth of 
nations, an aide and adviser of government in the realm of economic 
policy. 

The economist, therefore, as a result of the war, will increasingly 
devote his attention to formulation and realization of public ob- 
jectives in the economic sphere. His function, which has been mainly 
to serve as protector of the income statement and technical adviser in 
organization of the modern corporate structure, is coming to be that 
of expert, administrator, and liaison man in the growing contacts of 
government with the economic order. Though he may be employed 
by either party, and will naturally seek to promote the ends of his 
employer, he will now deal more and more in the field of industry- 
government relations and the conduct of national affairs. 

But while Economics is thus being restored to the status of a 
social science, rather than a commercial art, its basic concepts and 
modes of operation are fundamentally different from those pursued 
in the later eighteenth and nineteenth century. Adam Smith and his 
successors of the classical school grounded “the wealth of nations” in 
the policy of laissez faire, the complete removal of political restric- 
tions or compulsions. They were the architects of economic freedom, 
of individual enterprise. Their twentieth-century counterparts, on the 
other hand, are engaged in reconstructing, redesigning, the govern- 
mental controls of economic life. And their immediate objective in 
the war emergency is, of course, not the wealth but the defense of a 
nation, not economic well-being but the maximum output of non- 
economic—even wasteful and destructive—goods. 

This objective is not of the economists’ choosing—barring a few 
who may have been dazzled by Nazi formulas—and will last only 
“for the duration,” long or short as that may prove to be. In the 
postwar era more normal objectives will be restored, and there is 
every indication that the economist’s function will continue on the 
magnified scale of the war period. Taking the longer-range view, 
then, it will be seen that the duties imposed upon the economist as a 
result of the war fall into these successive groups: (1) to facilitate 
the adaptation of the national economy to a military basis, with 
maximum effectiveness and with minimum disturbance to economic 
health; (2) to expedite the transition, at the close of the war, back 
to a peacetime basis; and (3) to aid in permanent reconstitution of 
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the economic order in subsequent years, to conform to the conditions 
of modern technology and international relations. 

In all three phases—which may quite possibly occupy the balance 
of this century—the services of the economist will be increasingly 
needed as collector and interpreter of information, as counselor, idea 
man, administrator, and go-between. For it is clear that govern- 
mental “planning” has come to stay—though its form is far from 
being determined. Competitive conditions in most fields of industry 
and agriculture seem destined to continue to be such, that private 
enterprise—even on the restricted “laissez-faire” basis of the recent 
past—will be unable to maintain itself unaided by public protection, 
guaranties, and direction. Dreams of restoring “the old order” are 
futile, and the general welfare, wealth of the nation, will depend 
on a judicious balancing of private initiative with governmental 
control. 

In such a setup the economist will be the one in most intimate 
contact with the controls. He will be responsible for supplying the 
technical materials of economic statesmanship. He will stand between 
the active operators, on the one hand, and the political representatives, 
on the other. His main considerations will have to be not capitalistic 
profits, but matters of general public and political import; namely, 
the national security, “social justice,’ and—to put it bluntly—votes. 
The task will obviously be a difficult and not altogether happy one, 
complicated by the insistent demands of military necessity, of special 
interest groups, and of political expediency. 


This introductory analysis indicates clearly the outline which this 
essay must follow: the problems of the economist, respectively, in 
war, in transition, and in peacetime reconstruction. 

The first topic for study is, therefore, the economics of war. The 
gist of this topic may be summed up in two brief statements, to wit: 
the war is introducing forces which are fundamentally unsettling and 
destructive of economic life; and it is forcing upon us economic plan- 
ning of a comprehensive order, which may prove unsuited to ordinary 
economic purposes after peace is restored—but which must apparently 
be continued in some form. 

Modern “total” war is essentially a contest in producing capacity 
between the opposing industrial systems. A constantly increasing pro- 
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portion of the industrial plant on both sides must be devoted to 
munitions output, until the weaker side reaches its physical limit and 
cracks. 

The salient feature is the creation of an insatiable market for war 
goods which forces industrial production to its fullest, and constantly 
expanding, capacity. The result is a progressive increase in national 
income and dollar-buying power of consumers, coupled with a pro- 
gressive decline in consumer goods available for purchase. Total 
demand, military and civilian, tends constantly to outrun total pro- 
ductive capacity, leading to either a disastrous inflation or to an 
eventually insupportable decline in the standard of living, or to both. 

The condition may for a time be alleviated or disguised (as it has 
been in Germany) by forced savings and loans, but the effect is only 
to reduce consumer, not total, demand, since the proceeds of taxes and 
loans are spent by the government for munitions. Purchasing power 
is not restricted but merely shifted, and the excess of demand over 
supply is not corrected. Concurrently the demand for armament in- 
duces neglect of capital replacements and extensions in the productive 
plant, ultimately producing a decline instead of a sustained expansion 
of available capacity. 

Clearly the economic problem of war is an inherently insoluble 
one, on an economic basis. The only way the process can be indefi- 
nitely prolonged is by booty seized as the reward of conquest. If and 
when that fails, the war economy faces the ultimate prospect of break- 
ing down, first, through inability to maintain civilian efficiency and 
morale, and second, through inability to expand or maintain output 
of armament itself. Whichever side first reaches that point loses the 
war. And the difference between victor and vanquished is one of 
degree only. Both suffer a greater or lesser impairment and distortion 
of economic function. 

The distortions and structural changes resulting from war are 
already plainly visible in the United States. Among them are the 
tremendous stimulus—hypertrophy—of heavy industry, a decline in 
consumer-goods industries, price disturbances, “skewing” of income 
distribution by pyramiding of government debt, reduced bargaining 
power of labor, and profit restrictions. On the organizational side 
are great extensions of government ownership in industry (at least 
five billion dollars of government-owned plant are now provided for 
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in the United States), enormous multiplication of government con- 
trols (prices, priorities, rationing); and in consequence of these a 
decline in private ownership, finance and individual initiative, rapidly 
growing concentration of industry and decline of small business, 
correspondingly rapid expansion of government personnel and 
supervision. 

The necessity for over-all planning of the war effort is reflected 
in establishment of the as yet unco-ordinated and fluctuating complex 
of “defense agencies” in Washington—O.P.M., O.P.A., W.P.B., 
O.P.C., and Economic Warfare Board. Final identity of the key 
planning agency is still uncertain, but the basic method is set. Pro- 
cedure is the rationing of materials and assignment of production 
goals, by volume and type, in each industry. This procedure, no 
doubt adapted from A.A.A. practice in the farming industry, is— 
so far as consumer-goods are concerned—essentially of a restrictive 
nature. Its main purpose is to limit the consumption of raw materials 
and output of finished products of nondefense industries so that the 
arms program may be carried out in full. Planning of this type seems 
inherently adapted to restrictive purposes—as in agriculture under 
A.A.A.—and its utility in maintaining a sustained high flow of goods 
for consumer markets is yet to be determined. 

During the war period, it is by now apparent, the economist’s 
chief function will be to assist in maintaining the conditions for a 
maximum armaments effort and, at the same time, to find means of 
holding the disturbing influences of the war in some sort of check. 
His is the complex and rather thankless task of keeping the cost of 
living from inordinate advances, while contemplating sufficient ad- 
vance in farm prices and wages to prevent extreme dissidence among 
farmers and laborers; to help preserve numerous communities and 
industries from retrogression through the destruction of small busi- 
ness or scarcity of materials and labor; to maintain some degree of 
balance between taxes and borrowing, between spendable incomes and 
consumable merchandise; in short, to keep the national economy 
from becoming hopelessly unbalanced, and still to provide for 
adequate output of the munitions of war. 

This onerous function will lapse with the close of the war period, 
to be replaced by the contrasting but scarcely less difficult problems 
of reconstruction planning. It is not, in the United States, con- 
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templated that industry should be permanently geared to a military 
effort. But for how long a time it may be so geared, possibly with 
temporary interludes of reversion to “normalcy,” is an obscure ques- 
tion. 

This war might last for many years, if the Axis powers should 
succeed in unifying the Eurasian Continent but fail to reduce Britain 
and Hawaii. It might end within a year in the victory of either side, 
depending largely on whether Russia continues to engage the bulk 
of Hitler’s forces and Japan is confined to the Western half of the 
Pacific. Or it might end two or three years hence in German exhaus- 
tion, should the Axis be kept from a junction of forces ana the Con- 
tinental blockade be maintained. 

But termination of the present war may not bring peace. It may 
bring only a shorter or longer period of uneasy truce and preparation 
for renewed conflict. Such period of armed truce is likely to be 
shorter than that of 1919-39 if the world again fails to set up a stable 
international order. And that the foundations for such order are 
being laid in this war is not yet clear. They will not have been laid 
unless this war is decisive—as the last one was not. 

The crux of the international situation is that the supreme world 
power wielded by Great Britain from 1815 to 1914 has broken down, 
disintegrated. There cannot be settled peace and order in the world 
until paramount power is restored to competent, and tolerant, hands. 
That point should be axiomatic, though apparently overlooked in 
contemporary discussion of the war. We are in one of those great 
periods of international anarchy that have so often occurred in world 
history; in which the commanding power, on which any political 
order must be based, has slipped from its former possessor; and in 
which other nations and peoples are struggling for the succession. 

On the present occasion some new world-leader will probably, 
soon or late, arise as Britain arose out of the conflicts of 1648-1815, 
and as the Frankish Empire of Charles the Great arose out of the 
barbarian anarchy following the fall of Rome. That new world- 
leader may be the United States, it may be Soviet Russia—if the 
latter finally proves its ability to check Hitler on the Eurasian Con- 
tinent. Or the new leadership may take form in a unity of collabora- 
tion and adjustment of the two orders, leading eventually to a wider, 
more equalitarian, association of peoples—providing the threat of 
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unification, and ultimate destruction through force is abated. The 
present trend is toward division of the world into co-ordinate, largely 
autonomous, industrial regions, grouped about the four or five great 
iron and coking coal fields (those of Western Europe, North and 
South America, Soviet Russia, and India). Such development is 
likely to make an end of outright dominance by any one economy— 
like that of Britain before 1914. It leaves, as the great issue of our 
time, the question whether these vast regions are to be organized in 
some new, multilateral unity, or whether they are to sink into a 
slough of chaos. 

But however near or however far removed it may be, we in the 
United States contemplate the return some day of stable peace, order, 
and a real freedom. A provisional return, at least, to peace condi- 
tions may lie “just around the corner” of this troubled war era. Then 
upon the economist and his associates in business and government will 
devolve the problems of transition, of “going back,” to some normal 
ordering of affairs. This transition period will be marked by a more 
or less full and sudden halt to armament building, by an abrupt shift 
in public sentiment from a war psychology to a desire to terminate 
the emergency and all the “abnormal” expedients to which it has 
given rise. 

The first pressing need of creating new economic activities to re- 
place munitions output, and new or ad interim employment for the 
demobilized armed forces, will be reflected in the provision of 
“cushions” in the way of public works programs, plus the develop- 
ment of export markets through credits to “colonial” countries for 
industrialization. Such programs are already being outlined in ad- 
vance by various agencies, such as the National Resources Planning 
Board, the Economic Warfare Board, and the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Commission. They will not improbably be supplemented by 
various governmental subsidies and guarantees, and by creation of 
new governmental functions to occupy the swollen lists of Federal 
employes. 

A second problem will be alleviation of the distortions and mal- 
adjustments growing out of the defense effort: measures for under- 
writing the costs of scrapping, conversion, or modernization of excess 
plant; promotion of new activities to relieve the distress of “ghost 
towns”; fiscal reorganization to ease the burden of taxes and control 
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the ravages of inflation; adoption of international accords to main- 
tain order in the fields of shipping and raw materials production. 

One of the most complicated of the economist’s assignments in 
the immediate postwar era will be to secure the retention of needed 
governmental controls in industry, while modifying and moderating 
them to peacetime needs. It is clear that continuation of a concerted 
direction of the economy will be necessary to prevent a competitive 
collapse, but as already suggested the controls devised for war pur- 
poses may not be well adapted to peacetime conditions. 

The wartime control of industry is devised primarily to free re- 
sources for use on defense contracts, and to organize the output of 
certain prescribed products for a single, monopolized, and virtually 
insatiable market; namely, the military establishment. Such indus- 
trial planning is necessarily of an authoritarian, highly inflexible, 
nature. There is little to suggest that it would be suitable for the 
task of turning out multifarious goods to suit the needs of individual 
scattered buyers. It suggests rather a straitjacket in which industry 
might only stagnate. 

Profound studies of economic planning, like those of Mannheim, 
have evolved the principle that rational control should limit itself 
to determining the channels and the broad conditions and objectives 
of economic effort; it should not attempt to supply the motive power 
itself, or to dictate individual choices and specific goods to be pro- 
duced and consumed. Economic planning must now be recognized 
as a necessity of modern life. But workable procedures must be 
applied if a debacle is to be averted, which would possibly set the 
whole idea back by many years. 

The final test of twentieth-century Political Economy, however, 
will not be found in these transitional perplexities: it will be found 
in the tasks of permanent reconstitution of the national, and the 
world, economy. This task will be centered in two deep-rooted eco- 
nomic and politico-economic problems: (1) equilibration of effective 
consumer-demand with potential productive capacity in a modern 
high-energy economy, that is to control surplus; and (2) organization 
of a partially decentralized, horizontally integrated, international 
economy to replace the older centralized and vertically integrated 
(imperial) system, based on the European (including British) market 
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for raw materials, and on British commercial supremacy, capital in- 
vestment, currency system, and naval power. 

What looks like the (or, at any rate, one) most fundamental eco- 
nomic difficulty of the time, has been discovered by those who have 
pointed out the almcst limitless producing power of industry under 
modern technology. The capacity, or at least the potential capacity, 
in the mechanized, mass-production industries and the great agricul- 
tural staples, exceeds almost any conceivable power of consumption— 
certainly any consuming power now existing or attainable under pres- 
ent conditions. By application of more power or machinery—or of 
readily accessible land—production in many of the major fields of 
industry can be magnified to almost any level that might be named. 

This “paradox of plenty” is no doubt one of the leading causes of 
monopoly, private or governmental, in recent economic history. 
Lacking any prospect of markets for their potential output, industrial 
producers have combined in one way or another to limit that output: 
the Federal Government has intervened to limit output of agricul- 
tural “surplus” products; foreign producers have set up machinery to 
restrict production of rubber, tin, coffee, and other great staples of 
commerce. In this way the open competitive market has all but dis- 
appeared in great sectors of economic life, and seemingly for good; 
private enterprise, individual initiative, and political liberty have 
been undermined or profoundly modified and many social disorders 
have originated. 

Obviously the restrictive type of planning—private or public— 
which has been addressed to this situation is but a palliative, a pre- 
liminary approach. The proper remedy is not curtailment of output 
but expansion of consuming power, creation of markets. And prob- 
ably this will have to be done through concerted socialized effort. “It 
is problematical how far unregulated private enterprise can go in deal- 
ing with this situation. Private initiative, competitive enterprise, has 
shown itself most fertile in exploitation, not the promotion, of new 
markets. It seems best adapted to the expansion of production,and 
technical efficiency, under the pressure of competition, to meet the 
demands of a virgin or an expanding market already existing, rather 
than to the creation of new buying power or new consuming groups. 

True, competitive enterprise in an expanding economy indirectly 
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creates new purchasing power in great volume, and advertising has 
undoubtedly been effectively used to the same end. But these means 
scarcely seem widely suited to deal with the present impasse. 

Here, then, is a positive, instead of a negative, function for the 
economic planners of the future: to create new market demand and 
new industrial outlets for the “surplus” producing capacity, which 
can now find no buyers despite widespread need for its product. Thus 
may be stated what appears to be the basic problem of “social enter- 
prise” and “government investment.” 

To promote new industries and employments, to call into being 
new consuming groups or to raise the economic potential of existing 
ones, that is the work assigned. Certain “new industries,” promoted 
by capitalist enterprise or military necessity, are on the horizon— 
aviation, television, plastics. Nobody believes they will be enough. 
The day of “natural” growth is passing, or at least the process is 
jammed. Someone has to remove the key log, as the very minimum. 

It is possible that those students are correct who see the new 
industries of the future, not in the production, mainly, of new physical 
commodities, but in the providing of additional services, the promo- 
tion of service or “tertiary” industries, whose proliferation is the 
hallmark of an advanced economy and in which productivity per 
worker is ordinarily at a high level. These service activities—educa- 
tion, health, recreation, vocational guidance, social security—along 
with mass housing, readily lend themselves to governmental organ- 
ization. They can be made to absorb very considerable amounts of 
capital savings, to provide no small direct employment, and to elevate 
materially the whole national level of economic efficiency and con- 
suming power. 

A further, and the second major, method available for the crea- 
tion of market demand to match productive capacity is to raise the 
economic potential—producing and consuming power—of the “back- 
ward” countries, through industrialization; that is, by development 
of native local industries, utilizing local resources and producing es- 
sentially for the local market. The Industrial Revolution is already 
under way in most of these countries even now. If American capital 
and technical ability can be utilized to expedite it, bringing power 
machinery to these peoples, the economic efficiency and the ability to 
import foreign goods of many millions will be substantially increased. 
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From a purely economic standpoint the opportunities here are 
almost unlimited. The economically underdeveloped peoples still 
comprise the great bulk of the earth’s population. Many of them are 
plentifully supplied with virgin resources of field, mine, and forest. 
And the room that exists for development—as well as the source of 
much of today’s spreading discontent—is revealed by a glance at the 
figures compiled by Colin Clark on comparative per capita incomes 
in typical countries. The data are in international units, an LU. 
representing $1.00 at 1925-34 prices. 


INCOME PER OccupPIED WorKER, 1925-34* 


United States ............ eS Bree 646 
COME as ks saan dbaeees a A ee 550 
cf” ee Seep 450 
I 0. ov canetne ce Be RARE er es 353 
RTE in. 5 50 Kee GRRE i re 320 
The Netherlands ......... . > ae 200 
ee ae? kU EE PS 110 


The range is over 1,000 per cent, and 85 per cent of the earth’s 
two billion population has a per-worker income of less than $500 per 
annum—averaging, for this great group, around $300, or less than 
one fourth that of the United States. Addition of a very modest 
sum to the annual earnings of these breadwinners for nearly one and 
three-quarters billion people would create consuming markets for 
another industrial plant comparable to that of North America or all 
of Europe. 

That sort of development is technically possible. The resources, 
human and material, are available. A large proportion of these 
people are industrious and intelligent. The vast unused resources of 
South America, India, China, and Soviet Russia are too well known 
to need recital here (even though the latent wealth of China is less 
fabulous than formerly supposed). With America’s redundant capi- 
tal supplies glutting the market, the only obstacle to reasonable prog- 
ress in world industrialization is political—and ideological. 

New methods, of course, will be required. The low returns on 
capital investments of the sort under contemplation will necessitate 
a socialization of the technics of investment, and introduction of new 


* Colin Clark, Conditions of Economic Progress, pp. 41-42. 
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concepts into international relationships—even to the point, possibly, 
of making outright gifts, “grants-in-aids,” or direct governmental ex- 
penditures abroad on a frank public-improvement basis. The money 
will come back to us if judiciously spent, regardless of technical 
“transfer problems”; and it will help keep alive, in modified form, 
our own “capitalism.” 

This matter of surplus or of equilibrating demand and supply is 
probably the central economic problem of our time. Planning, thus 
far, has offered no solution save to restrict supply—to deny the 
“economy of abundance.” War, the other and immediately obvious 
solution, multiplies demand, but only or mainly for war goods, 
equilibrating supply and demand on a reduced level of civilian con- 
sumption and in a thoroughly pernicious manner. This is the myth 
of Nazi Germany’s resolution of the capitalist paradox. But until 
rational planning shows a real capacity—and inclination—to handle 
the problem in a constructive manner, there will be no permanent 
escape from militarism. 

As here analyzed then, the two chief resources of planning, in 
dealing with the matter, are the promotion of socialized service in- 
dustries and the industrialization of lagging economic regions over- 
seas. The latter of these is patently dependent upon world political 
reorganization for its consummation. This leads naturally to con- 
sideration of the second fundamental problem of postwar economic 
planning, to be dealt with pari passu with the supply-demand equili- 
bration. This second major problem, it will be recalled, is that of 
setting up a partially decentralized international economic order to 
replace the decadent imperialistic system inherited from the nine- 
teenth century. 

That older system has been disintegrating ever since the years 
preceding and immediately following the turn of the century, as the 
commercial and naval power of the United States, Germany, and 
Japan developed and the Industrial Revolution began to spread to 
the colonial countries. The central dominating position of Great 
Britain was gradually weakened and the vertical integration of the 
world economy undermined, slowly at first, then rapidly and catas- 
trophically after 1914. The whole process constitutes the break-up, 
economic and political, of an established world order into its compo- 
nent parts. Local industrialization in the commercial rivals of Brit- 
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ain, in the colonies and “backward” countries, begets national or 
regional protectionism and exclusionism—“autarchy”—speeding the 
decline of the old order and impeding the erection of a new one. 

If the process be not arrested and reversed, the earth will inevi- 
tably, regardless of the outcome of this war, be divided up into a set 
of unstable and warring regions, in which Western civilization will 
retrogress, and whose struggles—since none of them is truly self- 
contained—will continue until some one of them, European, Asiatic, 
or American, establishes its dominion over the others. Plainly the 
world is not ready for a general international federation on fully 
equalitarian and horizontal lines. But equally plainly, the highly 
centralized vertical organization of straight capitalist imperialism is 
obsolete. The situation demands a new, more flexible, scheme of 
organization, under new leadership. That leadership can only be 
supplied by the Anglo-Saxon peoples, perhaps in conjunction with the 
Russian. 

Progress toward such reconstitution of the planetary economy and 
polity may not be rapid. The American public today is indifferent 
and skeptical. Conditions after the war are likely to be discouraging, 
with anarchy in Europe and dangerous schisms or revolutionary 
tendencies in Asia and Latin America, suffering from impairment of 
their European markets. The distinct possibility has to be recognized 
that the United States, at the close of the war, may again revert to 
“isolation”—to be obliged in another few years to go through an- 
other major conflict. However, no one can yet predict the outcome 
with too great assurance. It will probably depend on how much we 
suffer in the course of this war, and on how strong our confidence 
remains in our “Maginot Line” in the Eastern Atlantic through the 
British Isles. ’ 

In the end, a “sane” reorganization of the world with decisive 
American participation seems likely to be favored by certain events 
and circumstances. In the first place, this country may learn by 
experience that isolation is impossible in a chaotic world, that aggres- 
sion can be checked only at the source. Then we very likely shall, 
and can, build the power so to check it. Secondly, the natural and 
almost involuntary development of aviation, under pressure of inter- 
national disorder, may automatically bring the United States to a 
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position of commanding power, where it will be almost impossible to 
avoid responsibility. 

Third, it is likely to be found that mass unemployment in this 
country cannot be cured without development of great overseas 
economies to take our exportable goods and capital—a modified and 
modernized, and liberalized, sort of “imperialism.” And finally, it 
may be discovered that this country, together with the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, possesses the world’s best and most usable 
political system for the co-ordination of regions and peoples of widely 
divergent cultures and economic standards. 

Anglo-Saxon political concepts, in fact, have been developed in 
just such a process of co-ordination. Our own Federal, and the Brit- 
ish Imperial, system has always covered peoples at widely varying 
levels. Both have evolved towards increasing flexibility and adapta- 
bility, with their provisions for divided and limited “sovereignties,” 
with their local self-determination under paramount central authority, 
and with a sort of graduated citizenship under multiplex forms of 
“territorial” and “dominion” status, “statehood,” Nation, and 
Empire. 

Fundamentally, therefore, grounds are not lacking for a re- 
strained optimism. If the attempt of the Axis to reintegrate the 
world economy by brute force is defeated, a new foundation prin- 
ciple of unity and progress may be found in the voluntary association 
of peoples and regions in a great reciprocating order, preserving the 
element of mutual dependency. The foundations of such a New 
World Order will have been laid when, and only when, the United 
States shall have established its supremacy in both oceans, consonant 
with a supreme and pacific regime on the Eurasian Continent. 











CLIMAX INTO SHADOW: 
A SCENARIO FOR LIBERALS 


JOHN AND HELEN MATTINGLY 


HERE IS an increasing tendency in the fifth decade of the 

twentieth century to interpret the wars and economic disloca- 
tions of the age as the rise to power of a new aristocracy. George 
Soule, Stuart Chase, Thurman Arnold, and, among others, James 
Burnham, whose political positions are by no means identical, have 
recognized the emergence of a dominant element in society having 
interests different in principle from those of merchants, manufac- 
turers, moneylenders, and farmers. Arnold writes in The Folklore 
of Capitalism: 
Nevertheless, it is this great class of employees, working for salaries, which 
distributes the goods of the world. Traders still are possessed of the sym- 
bols of power. The new class, however, has already shown signs of de- 
veloping a creed of its own and a set of heroes. In our universities it is 
represented by a group of younger economists, political scientists, and law- 
yers. True, these men are often branded as unsound. Older universities 
look at their new economic thinking with suspicion, but its prestige grows 
with the prestige of the class of business and social technicians which it 


represents. Its mythology does not include the worship of the American 
Businessman. (p. 39) 


It is Burnham in The Managerial Revolution who has given this 
interpretation of contemporary politics its most systematic develop- 
ment and won for it a certain currency in quarters which are as a rule 
little interested in revolutionary ideas. The present discussion under- 
takes, not to refute or support Burnham’s theory of a managerial 
revolution, but to answer the fundamental question: Is American 
liberalism destined to become the political ideology of the future? 
The Liberals and intellectuals of the New Deal may be the “man- 
agers” of tomorrow, and the liberal-intellectualist creed—in the 
twentieth century, American intellectualism and American liberalism, 
disseminated through the schools, the churches, and the press, are 
all but indistinguishable—may become the political orthodoxy of the 
American people. On the other hand, it is abstractly possible that a 
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new ruling class may be in process of formation which is neither 
liberal nor intellectual. 

American liberalism has always been pre-eminently a middle-class 
attitude. It has been both the strength and the weakness of the 
American middle class that it has predicated its faith in the progres- 
sive realization of both personal and social goals upon the power of 
the intellect. “The rise of the bourgeoisie,” writes Karl Mannheim 
in Ideology and Utopia, “was attended by an extreme intellectualism. 
Intellectualism . . . refers to a mode of thought which either does 
not see the elements in life and in thought which are based on will, 
interest, emotion, and Weltanschauung—or, if it does recognize their 
existence, treats them as though they were equivalent to the intellect 
and believes that they may be mastered by and subordinated to 
reason.” Whatever can be said of the American middle class in this 
connection is in the main true of American liberalism—a strong sup- 
port for the belief that, whatever may have been the case with 
European liberalism, its American analogue has been and still is 
primarily a middle-class ideology. Nor is this situation changed 
when liberalism discovers in itself exactly that weakness which Mann- 
heim points out in the bourgeois attitude toward politics. For the 
American Liberal’s latter-day glorification of the irrational and emo- 
tional bases of his ideology is really only an intellectual sanction ex 
post facto for a situation which the Liberal intellectually and pas- 
sively accepts. There is no reason to believe that the Liberal or in- 
tellectual is either more or less emotionally determined in his thinking 
than anyone else or that he is in the slightest degree less an intel- 
lectual because he has somewhat belatedly discovered that he is an 
emotional being. In this connection American intellectual liberalism 
can be shown to have been originally a radical “emotionalization” of 
the intellect which passes over eventually into an elaborate, if some- 
what confused, “intellectualization” of political emotion. Despite 
the bad conscience of some of its latter-day advocates, historical as 
well as psychological predicaments of American liberalism support 
the assumption that it has been and remains in essence a political 
creed. 

The current liberalism of the intellectuals may be reduced to four 
basic affirmations constituting in some fashion a virtual apostolic 
creed for the liberal faith. Authenticated as they are by the im- 
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plications of a vast literature which has come into being to document 
and define the liberal position, these affirmations will not be found, 
upon adequate analysis, to oversimplify the net tendencies of Ameri- 
can liberalism or to falsify its latent intentions. 

Getting things done is good, and “change” is a supreme virtue in social 

behavior. 

If an emotional predilection for activity and alteration be called 
“pragmatism,” no serious violence will be done to any prior claims 
of William James upon the term. To no one do our intellectuals 
owe more than to James unless it be to John Dewey, who developed 
in his own fashion, under the name of “instrumentalism,” certain 
intuitions which he shared with James. This pragmatism of the 
intellectuals has an important corollary: to talk or write about the 
desirability of getting things done—the verbalization of action—is at 
least as virtuous as doing things. 


Only doing things with your hands is really doing them. 


Consequently, only the doers of things with their hands, who are 
called collectively Labor or the People, are truly good and noble. 
To them belongs the kingdom (sometimes known as the dictator- 
ship) of the future. The honoring of Labor, the declaration that 
Labor, and Labor alone creates, is pragmatism’s initial bid for power. 
It is this démarche which, according to the myth, must win for 
liberalism friends in preponderant numbers and make it the ortho- 
doxy of the future. 


There are experts, and they are holy; there are natural leaders, and 
they are unholy (they are, in fact, social devils). 


In the kingdom of the future all men will be happy because 
every expert will be given an opportunity to expertize and under no 
circumstances will any natural leader be permitted to lead. The 
“expert” is, of course, the intellectual as he objectifies himself upon 
the social stage and the antitype of the Conservative as he is depicted 
in the liberal myth. 


War is a kind of bad dream. 


Pragmatism not only finds in work a supreme value but cannot 
conceive it possible that war—a destructive and demonic activity— 
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is authentically human. Never must war be taken to be a merely 
military issue: the slaughter of men by other men in a struggle for 
political power. War may be a munitions-maker plotting to make 
profits; it may be something “economic” or “psychopathic”; it may 
be the “failure of education” or the “collapse of international mo- 
rality” or the “breakdown of religion” or a symptom of the “demise 
of capitalism” or a “legacy of the past.” But since war is never 
merely war, the proper way to avoid it is never to prepare for it. 
That proves that war isn’t war, it’s really something else. 

It is these dogmas—questionable as they are—which inspire the 
Liberal’s condescension toward the orthodoxies of the ordinary man 
and sustain his insistent claim to prestige and influence in contempo- 
rary society. 

A preference for deeds rather than words is, it may seem, a 
simple and innocent attitude: but it is a far cry from a mere emo- 
tional preference, shared by unsophisticated and earthy-minded men, 
to the peculiar eschatology of progress which liberalism finally pro- 
poses. From the characteristic liberal identification of activism with 
amelioration arises the complete lack of trepidation with which the 
Liberal looks toward the future—a future in which his emotional 
preferences are always realized and his sentiment for activity and 
flowing life are given the fullest scope. In its sure prescience, its ex- 
pansive optimism, the Liberal’s flair for prophecy is curiously remi- 
niscent of the old gag, “Heads I win, tails you lose.” For the Liberal 
credits successful prediction of the future to his pragmatism, i.e., to 
liberation from subservience to tradition, but is prone to find failure 
rightly to predict not to his discredit when attitudes which instigate 
and color such prediction (albeit unsuccessful) are pragmatic and 
free from any enervating preoccupation with “idealism.” The 
ironical comment of Florinsky upon Schuman’s Night Over Europe 
illustrates this psychological mechanism: 


Professor Schuman makes the interesting admission that his earlier book, 
“The Nazi Dictatorship,” has misrepresented the very nature of the Na- 
tional Socialist movement by picturing it as an “ ‘executive committee’ of 
Junkers and capitalists,” while it is actually a “government by a new and 
revolutionary élite which tolerates industrialists and aristocrats only so long 
as they are content with a status giving them no actual influence over the 
determination of policies.” This basic and gross error of analysis, which 
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the author euphemistically describes as “somewhat misplaced emphasis” — 
one of the rare instances of understatement in his book—is explained by his 
“preoccupation at the time with a too-mechanic economic determinism.” 
One may venture the suggestion that he is laboring under a similar handicap 
in his most recent discussion of international policies. (The New York 
Times Book Review, Jan. 26, 1941, p. 4) 


It is characteristic of the pragmatist to be sometimes in error but 
never wrong! 

“Pragmatic” failure has no real penalty attached to it: it is 
transmuted, subjectively, into success. Unsuccessful action justifies 
itself, in many a typical case, by its motivation, and a disposition to 
react to failure with candor and intelligence succumbs to a sentiment 
of complacent satisfaction in the worthiness of one’s intentions. The 
natural history of the pragmatic temper of mind shows its degenera- 
tion into precisely that “idealistic” complacency about ends which, in 
their theoretical writing, Dewey and James proposed to combat. 

The New Republic was founded by Herbert Croly—whose al- 
legiance to the pragmatic creed is made clear in its Twenty-fifth An- 
niversary Number—in 1914. It is entirely appropriate to turn to this 
distinguished organ of liberal and intellectualist opinion in order to 
examine the Liberal in his favorite role, that of the master of prag- 
matic political emotion. Viewed in the perspective of history, these 
illustrations of the temper of the liberal mind show that as a prag- 
matist the Liberal has not been concerned to derive deeper under- 
standing from the frustration of his hopes. The pragmatist finds 
it easy to forget last year’s folly, and the sting of failure is extracted 
by the firm conviction of his good intentions. 

The New Republic, under date of May 5, 1917, considered the 
following a “tentative conclusion,” which appears to be idiomatic 
for letting fancy have free rein: 

It [a prospective league of nations] will control the resources of all the 
world except Central Europe. It will have become an economic as well 
as a military league of nations, and membership in it will be an absolute 
necessity. It is no longer an academic question as to whether Germany 
will be pleased to enter the League. Germany must enter it in order to be 
fed and supplied, in order that her industrial life may begin again. 

On June 16 of the same year T’he New Republic pontificated concern- 
ing the future of Russian democracy. 
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The substitution for the Romanoff dynasty of a patriotic dictatorship .. . 
would have dissociated the revolution from the inoffensive and pacific 
strain in the Russian character. It must never be forgotten how priceless 
are the gifts which the Russian democracy has brought to the cause of or- 
ganized peace. . . . The present Provisional government . . . is trying to 
bring about the permanent renunciation by the Russian nation of an aggres- 
sive foreign policy. . . . It will prove to be ultimately a more insidious and 


powerful enemy to pan-Germanism than the British navy and the French 
army. 


In the winter of 1941 and 1942 Russian tanks, planes, and cavalry 
somehow proved a more insidious enemy to pan-Germanism than 
the priceless gifts of Russian democracy. On March 16, 1918, The 
New Republic prophesied Russia’s support of the border democracies: 


Russia will in time doubtless win through to a stable democratic order that 


will permit her to bring her vast forces to bear in support of the border 
democracies. 


On May 25, 1921, The New Republic was solicitous for the protec- 
tion of Germany from the rigor of French militarism: 


Sooner or later they [the United States, Great Britain, and Italy] must 
do something, if Europe is ever to be stabilized, to protect Germany, 
whom they have deprived of the weapons to protect herself, against the 
hatred of the French military chauvinists. 


On March 15, 1933, The New Republic calmly assured its readers 
that the German labor movement had nothing to fear from Hitler: 


. . . the German labor movement is too solidly founded to be shattered by 
governmental brutality or swerved from its course by nationalist intoxica- 
tion. It proves, furthermore, that Hitler will not be able to ride roughshod 
over Social Democrats, Communists and trade unions as did Benito Mus- 
solini in the less industrially developed Italy. 


For the tragic irony with which a prediction has been verbally ful- 
filled, it would be hard to parallel a paragraph from The New Re- 
public of February 24, 1926: 


A government like that of Mussolini can hardly survive for long in con- 
temporary Europe. The European peoples are beginning a process of 
economic and political conciliation which will end in some form of loose 
customs union and political federation. They must do it. Internal order 
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and popular welfare have come to depend upon the creation of institu- 
tions which presuppose the essential interdependence of European nations. 
It is a long and stormy voyage on which they are starting. Its success will 
be compromised by many crises and retarded by many setbacks. But the 
obstacles, formidable as they are, will probably be overcome by the virtue 
of one compelling reason. The consequences of a perpetuation of the 
present legalized dissension will be so threatening that when confronted by 
them the European statesmen will recoil in horror and resume their con- 
structive labors. The work will probably be carried on under the leadership 
of Germany. The Germans are not by nature or practice politically and 
economically more constructive than their neighbors, but the predicament 
in which they are left by the Treaty of Versailles will force them to take 
the initiative in subordinating national separatism to the union of Europe. 
They cannot regain their own independence until the whole of Europe is, 
comparatively speaking, disarmed and unified. It was doubtless the antici- 
pation that a pacific Germany was entering the League and regaining her 
influence in Europe which prompted Mussolini’s original outburst. He 
knows that if the task begun at Locarno is pushed towards completion, 
there will be no place in the social economy of Europe for his brand of 
Italian national egotism. (Italics authors’. ) 


Truly the work was to be carried out under the leadership of Ger- 
many, and Europe was “comparatively speaking” to be “disarmed 
and unified”! 

Pragmatism is a philosophy in which many voices speak, not 
always in concert. It is a position from which one can look backward 
as well as forward; and that, too, with countenances that vary com- 
pletely from each other in their expression. In 1909 Croly wrote 
as follows in The Promise of American Life: 


War may be and has been a useful and justifiable engine of national policy. 
It is justifiable, moreover, not merely in such a case as our Civil War, in 
which a people fought for their own national integrity. It was, I believe, 
justifiable in the case of the two wars which preceded the formation of 
the modern German Empire. These wars may, indeed, be considered as 
decisive instances. Prussia did not drift into them, as we drifted into the 
Civil War. They were deliberately provoked by Bismarck at a favorable 
moment, because they were necessary to the unification of the German 
people under Prussian leadership; and I do not hesitate to say that he can 
be justified in the assumption of this enormous responsibility. The German 
national organization means increased security, happiness, and opportunity 
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of development for the whole German people; and inasmuch as the selfish 
interests of Austria and France blocked the path, Bismarck had his sufficient 
warrant for a deliberately planned attack. No doubt such an attack and its 
results injured France and the French people just as it has benefited Ger- 
many; but France had to suffer that injury as a penalty for the part she 
had as a matter of policy played in German affairs. For centuries a united 
France had helped to maintain for her own purposes a divided Germany; 
and when Germany herself became united, it was inevitable, as Bismarck 
foresaw in 1848, that French opposition must be forcibly removed, and 
some of the fruits of French aggression be reclaimed. That the restitution 
demanded went farther than was necessary, I fully believe; but the partial 
abuse of victory does not diminish the legitimacy of the German aggression. 
A war waged for an excellent purpose contributes more to human ameliora- 
tion than a merely artificial peace,—such as that established by the Holy 
Alliance. The unification of Germany and Italy has not only helped to 
liberate the energies of both the German and the Italian people, but it has 
made the political divisions of Europe conform much more nearly to the 
lines within which the people of Europe can loyally and fruitfully associate 
one with another. In fact, the whole national movement, if it has in- 
creased the preparations for war, has diminished in number the probable 
causes thereof; and it is only by diminishing the number of causes whereby 
a nation has more to gain from victory than it has to lose by defeat that 
war among the civilized powers can be gradually extinguished. (pp. 255 f.) 


Pragmatism promotes the notion that truth is created plastically 
by the very processes of life. When the solid ground of a coherent 
reality is thus cut away and the mind is left afloat with no moorings 
and no assigned destination, a series of emotional preferences, pro- 
vided by the folklore in advance and perhaps referred to compendi- 
ously as “liberalism,” remains to guide its course. Such is the “soft” 
or primitive phase of American political pragmatism. But when the 
pragmatic adventure meets with shipwreck and wishes fail to come 
true, the intellectual finds a hitherto dormant aggressiveness (morally 
justified by the myth) prevailing over his good nature. The doctrine 
of the plasticity of truth is then available to justify more far-reaching 
methods of social activism, just as in Germany and Russia it has 
served to justify the making of political truth to order by propaganda, 
persecution, and murder. Ultimately, even Science is required to 
resign to the State its responsibility for truth, and a government 
trust (known perhaps as the Bureau of Propaganda) is established to 
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manufacture truth in the same fashion as other monopolies supply 
whatever commodities or services are required in the socialized state. 
Such is, in the typical case, the last or “hard” stage of pragmatism. 

A short paragraph appearing some time ago in a daily newspaper 
discloses the curious practical consequences of the pragmatic doctrine 
of the plasticity of truth—a well-known dogma of Marxian com- 
munism as well as American liberalism: “In Russia a man’s criminal 
police and court records are destroyed five years after his release 
from prison, and he legally can disclaim his criminal past even under 
oath after that period of time.” It is the will of the State which 
establishes or disestablishes the validity of propositions. In this lat- 
ter phase of its evolution the pragmatic will-to-believe has become a 
will-to-make-believe, limited in principle neither by the evidence of 
the senses nor the laws of logic. 

The liberalism of the years between the end of the World War 
and 1932, like the Christianity of the first two centuries, was un- 
burdened with the responsibilities of political power. Dogma could 
be held in all its simplicity and rigorous clarity of formulation. There 
was no need and little opportunity to translate the sentiment of con- 
flict afforded by the myth into an authentic struggle for power. A 
new era began, however, with the election of Mr. Roosevelt. In 
the New Deal the familiar liberalism of the 1920’s found itself at 
last clothed in the garments of authority. The complacent tenor of 
primitive liberalism and its soft pragmatism gave place to a more 
dynamic emphasis. The residue of nineteenth-century rationalism 
which still attached itself to the liberal point of view was finally 
sloughed off. It became unfashionable to be doctrinaire, and some 
forms of social idealism were at last, if somewhat reluctantly, seen 
to be incompatible with pragmatic principles. This reorientation 
was eventually summed up in the observation that democracy must 
not remain stagnant while its enemies at home and abroad avail 
themselves of obscurantist propaganda and exploit all the resources 
of scientific terrorism. 

There is a presentiment of this change of face in an article of 
The New Republic, “Is Roosevelt a Hero?” published on April 1, 
1931. Governor Roosevelt’s attitude toward the investigation of the 
Tammany machine was in question, and The New Republic wrote: 
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At every step in uncovering the New York scandals Mr. Roosevelt’s hand 
has had to be forced. . . . He has acted shrewdly in taking every move at 
the time when Tammany could see that nothing less could be done. 


The writer raised the question whether Mr. Roosevelt would profit 
more by breaking with Tammany or by taking the opposite course; 


he seemed to believe the latter policy more expedient. Of Mr. Roose- 
velt it said: 


He is indeed a liberal-minded man, of excellent intentions. . . . Neverthe- 
less, he is not a man of great intellectual force or supreme moral stamina. 


.  - he is willing to play with forces which can help substantially to nominate 
and élect him. 


The writer believed that Mr. Roosevelt did not know how bad the 
situation was in New York. Mr. Roosevelt, he observed, “is not a 
hero, and he is not a villain.” After some rather obvious remarks 


on the ways of practical politics, the article ended with the following 
statement: 


If we want candidates who will not be complaisant toward any of the 
existing aggregations of power, we must cease looking to the heavens to 
provide mythical heroes to save us. We must work in the mundane reality 
of social forces in order to organize power which is capable of producing 
the sort of candidates and of electing the sort of Presidents we want. 


This discussion of Mr. Roosevelt’s prospects for winning the 
Presidency is representative of the spirit of the times. The liberal 
mind was ill at ease. A pervasive sense of frustration was coming 
over it at the very moment in history when Liberals were on the 
point of attaining political power. As they faced across the oceans, 
the failure of parliamentary liberalism abroad seemed to presage 
change in the political climate at home. Liberalism in the thirties 
thus presented two faces: It looked backward toward the old prewar 
political rationalism, in terms of which its formulae could still be 
interpreted; on the other hand, these formulae were acquiring, as 
time went on, new meanings when projected upon the background of 
totalitarianism abroad and disillusionment at home. 

The writings of Thurman Arnold reveal with exceptional clarity 
the political meaning of the revised liberalism of the 1930’s. Swayed 
by no idealistic prejudices, Mr. Arnold sees extenuating circumstances 
for Hitler and Stalin, whose political methods he describes sympa- 
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thetically, and complacently records the services performed by semi- 
criminal gangs and vote-getting party machines in American cities. 
The following from The Folklore of Capitalism not only reveals 
something of the temper of Mr. Arnold’s political creed but docu- 
ments as well the orientation of the social philosophy of the New 
Deal: 


In Russia, Germany, and Italy, where old ideals were suddenly swept 
away, a certain necessary realism has compelled these governments to 
recognize that the political party is always the real government. They 
therefore dragged political machinery out into the open and made the 
political leader the nominal as well as the actual governor. This enabled 
them to use political techniques more frankly and openly. Trials became 
an admitted method of political propaganda. [Unless the reference is to 
the Reichstag fire trial and the Moscow trials of the old Bolsheviki, it is 
impossible to imagine what Mr. Arnold could be referring to.] In this 
country the trial of political issues by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, while it was actually political propaganda, was supposed to be some- 
thing else. (p. 344) 


The political attitude expressed in these sentences is essentially the 
projection of pragmatism upon practical politics. Verbal antitheses 
do not preclude eventual similarities in orientation, a fact which goes 
far to explain the idealization of Russia on the part of those whose 
verbal professions would imply a condemnation of the antidemo- 
cratic pattern of the Russian experiment. 

The proposition that the liberal myth exalts Labor and the com- 
mon man requires neither documentation nor debate. If the apoth- 
eosis of the expert is somewhat less emphasized, its influence is 
nevertheless present in much liberal thought since Veblen, and it is 
certainly implicit in the picture of the Conservative as he is delineated 
by the prophets of liberal theology: the expert is an ideal figure 
embodying whatever the selfish and stupid conservative lacks. That 
the rule of the expert is radically incongruous with a democratically 
controlled society might seem all but self-evident and is certainly 
suggested by the recent history of Soviet Russia, in which the power 
and economic rewards of the expert have been in inverse proportion 
to the opportunities of the masses for democratic political expression. 

Liberalism does not and cannot transcend this fundamental antin- 
omy in its doctrine. Not only because its position is more emo- 
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tionally than rationally conceived, but because its implicit nominalism 
—the attribution of exclusive reality to the biological individual— 
forbids liberalism to adjust dialectically the thesis that the common 
man must be all-powerful with its antithesis, that the expert must 
rule, in a sociological theory of the corporative organization of so- 
ciety. Liberalism, accordingly, though motivated in its discontent 
by authentic social pathologies, has only a myth, not a remedy, to 
offer, and in the last analysis it must in effect deprecate and minimize 
the maladjustments of capitalist society. Its depreciation of these 
maladjustments takes naturally the form of the recommendation of 
palliative measures: ever increasing amounts of bureaucratic control 
imposed upon the tottering structure of a capitalism that has ceased 
to be functional. 

The futility of the liberal position is evident when one realizes 
that it is an effort to combine flight and fight in one behavior-pattern. 
For while the exaltation of the expert, the demand for the investiture 
of the expert with authority, expresses the aggressiveness and hos- 
tility of liberalism toward social reality, the idealization of Labor or 
the common man expresses the primitivistic or Utopian longings of 
liberalism, its need to rid itself in phantasy of the psychic burden of 
social reality. The myth of the common man exploits the pacific 
tradition of the religion of Jesus, whereas the myth of the expert is 
a derivative of the middle-class legend of power through science. In 
this neurotic situation latter-day liberalism attempts to validate its 
intellectual integrity through the systematic disparagement of the 
rational and the systematic exaltation of the emotional substratum of 
human behavior. 

Within the last decade an aggressively flippant intellectual con- 
fusion has been deliberately cultivated in the writings of many 
Liberals. Thurman Arnold’s The Folklore of Capitalism, for ex- 
ample—a classical source for the liberal bid for power as well as for 
the praise of irrationalism—is important in this connection not only 
for its formal debt to pragmatic epistemology but because it illus- 
trates the basically schizophrenic structure of the liberal myth. 
Having committed himself to an uncompromising dualism of the 
emotional and the rational—to which modern psychology actually 
lends no support—Arnold exhibits all the curious paralogisms of an 
intellectualism bent upon the liquidation of the intellect: its strangely 
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moralistic antimoralism, its sentimental antirationalism, its doctri- 
naire servility to the emotive. The total impression of the book is 
one of a dynamic, somewhat cynical playing with ideas, which are 
thought of as destructive forces rather than concepts meant to be 
taken seriously. 


Public debate is necessarily only a method of giving unity and morale to 
organizations. It is ceremonial and designed to create enthusiasm, to in- 
crease faith and quiet doubt. It can have nothing to do with the actual 
practical analysis of facts. (p. 379) 


The term “subconscious mind” in psychology has no meaning. Yet we 
think it has and thus it becomes a handy tool. . . . The term “virtue” is 
an excellent term to use in bringing up a family. It has, however, no more 
meaning than the fourth dimension. (p. 166) 


How may the observer of social institutions avoid such [i.e., verbal] traps? 
The answer is that in writing @bout social institutions, he should never 
define anything. (p. 182) 


In any combat situation each side will always look like villains to the 
other. And under these pressures each side will become like the villains 
they are pictured to be, because of the necessity of fighting fire with fire 
and villainy with villainy. Any group of high-minded people which begins 
a righteous war against oppression will soon find itself compelled to use the 
cruel tactics of the oppressors. Thus atrocities on both sides will occur. 
The best fighters are never gentle people. (pp. 334 f.) 


To a speech of Mr. Hoover’s demanding that political parties keep 
their pledges,’ Arnold replies: 


Here was the notion of making political parties better and better by impos- 
ing on them consistency to written documents, and inspiring them with 
vague terror of governmental action of any kind. This creed imposed 
impossible standards on the Government because it required that every 
practical action be undertaken by a debating society. It imposed impossible 
standards on political parties because it required absolute foreknowledge of 
the future in preparing their written documents. It made adherence to 
written documents the first law of government, above and beyond any 
practical considerations. Not everyone believed this, but such was the 

* “Honor in public life begins with political parties. The people must depend 
upon political parties to carry out their will. When men are elected to high office on 
certain promises and those promises are cynically broken, how may we expect a 


citizen to feel the obligation of a promise and good faith?” (The New York Times, 
May 15, 1936). 
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atmosphere of the times that no candidate for political office could safely 
have denied this nonsense in public. (pp. 99 f.) 


The last quotation shows an interesting similarity to a statement of 
Hitler’s: 


And I personally take exception at seeing foreign statesmen stand up and 
call me guilty of having broken my word because I have now put these 
revisions through. On the contrary I pledged my sacred word to the 
German people to do away with the Treaty of Versailles and to restore to 
them their natural and vital rights as a great nation. (Speech to the 
Reichstag, Oct. 6, 1939) 


Kemler’s The Deflation of American Ideals is also characteristic 
of the Liberal’s intellectualization of the aggressive emotion in 
politics: 


Many people have charged Mr. Roosevelt with opportunism. They have 
pointed out how he has prostituted his position for a mess of votes... . 
What they forget is that Mr. Roosevelt has not sold out by doing these 
things; for the doing of these things actually constitutes the major part of 
his idealism. . . . Mr. Roosevelt can sleep with a clear conscience, as can 
all who gear their morality to the wholesome animal needs of the com- 


munity. (p. 128) 


President Roosevelt has prided himself on the amount of discussion that 
he has provoked and on the thorough grounding in political and economic 
fundamentals that he has given the voters in the pursuance of his program. 
And yet he is palpably more interested in having them consent to and 
participate in his faits accomplis than in having them share in the pre- 
liminary deliberations. As an educator, he has disseminated the facts, be- 
cause the facts have been mainly on his side. On the other hand, he is 
no more interested in stimulating strategic thought among the citizens 
than the General Staff of the U. S. Army is interested in stimulating 
strategic thought among the soldiers. (p. 109) 


It is certainly expecting too much that our hero should be a model for 
the rising generation. . . . Even so, F. D. R. is probably much better for 
the young than the conservatives of the twelve long years of Republican- 
ism. For while he may be lacking in moral virtues, he surely makes up 
for it in joie de vivre, intellectual stimulus, and in contributions of relief 


milk. (p. 130) 


In referring to a prominent issue in the 1940 campaign, preparation 
for the coming military emergency, Mr. Kemler feels that the 
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Liberals have the advantage: “We have handled metaphorical guns 
so long and have engaged so long in rhetorical explosives that the 
real article should come as no surprise” (p. 174). It is always the 
verbalization, rather than the mechanization, of warfare which seems 
to be the paramount strategic factor for the Liberal. 


Progressives rested their case on a broader conception of the problem, be- 
lieving that a fighting machine must have, not only a large volume of 
physical production, but also the enthusiasm of the men who do the fight- 
ing. And the voters agreed that it was more important that American 
preparedness be conducted popularly than efficiently, though both would 
be desirable. (p. 176) 


Significantly, one question is left unanswered by Mr. Kemler: Does 
“popular” preparation for war entail as one possibility a democratic 
right not to prepare for war? Within the year in which Mr. Kem- 
ler’s book was published came Pearl Harbor, Bataan Peninsula, and 
the fall of Singapore and Java. 

War is for the Liberal failure par excellence—in this case not his 
own failure, but the failure of those who do not accept his apostolic 
faith. But the Liberal cannot acquiesce in regarding war as a brute 
historical fact, a normal derivative of destructive psychic drives. He 
is constrained, therefore, not only to disown war but to redefine it: 
in other words, to exorcise, in terms of accepted forms of verbal 
magic, the overwhelming threat which war offers to the liberal 
Utopia. Having identified himself emotionally with all that is good 
and progressive in social process, he must demonstrate to his own 
satisfaction that war is not really what it seems to be, that it is acci- 
dental rather than necessary, that to interpret war as a military issue 
is to misconstrue it. 

The Liberal tends to treat everything about war except its alleged 
economic bases as epiphenomenal. In terms of its economic motiva- 
tion, moreover, the Liberal is able to make it appear that he can 
control war by understanding it. Other commonplaces are, of course, 
introduced by way of elaboration upon this fundamental thesis: The 
malice or stupidity of the conservatives, the reactionary character of 
education, the sinister intentions of industrialists, the cultural lag 
exhibited by surviving forms of traditionalism, are made accessory 
principles of explanation. The economic interpretation of war is, it 
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must be remembered, an important and scientifically respectable so- 
ciological theory which is certainly partly true, if not in some cases 
very nearly the whole story. Yet for liberalism it degenerates into 
a specious intellectual alchemy, serving to transmute subjectively the 
military into the nonmilitary. The liberal doctrine of war exempli- 
fies the optimistic retouching of reality in order to give it a more 
congenial appearance and the characteristic pragmatist transformation 
of failure into—moral—success. 

Unfortunately the liberal evasion of the military threat to those 
bourgeois institutions which make liberalism possible easily leads to 
disastrous consequences. Though the American Liberal in 1942 is 
still able to safeguard his complacent sense of moral superiority, the 
United States, which has been politically dominated in schools and 
churches and the press by liberal pacifism for at least twenty-five 
years and has had a liberal Administration in Washington for ten 
years—an administration which has spent in peacetime fabulous sums 
in subsidizing the American way of life—is, for all its riches, hard 
put to cope effectively with its enemies on a military plane. “Peace- 
ful” intentions do not generate peace, and the potential capacity of 
the United States to defend itself does not constitute defense. 

But here again for the liberal mind, probably even for the great 
mass of the American people, the sense of moral superiority fostered 
by the New Deal with its goal of the richer and fuller life outweighs 
and transmutes into moral victory the fact that, when the Japanese 
attacked Pearl Harbor, our lack of a two-ocean navy, our lack of an 
adequate professional army, the insufficiency of our tanks, machine 
guns, artillery, bombers, and combat planes made it impossible to 
defend the Philippines and bring adequate aid to our allies in the 
Orient. It was commonly said in the weeks preceding the outbreak 
of war that “the Japanese militarists had gone mad” and were de- 
termined upon a course of “national suicide.” Two months later it 
was being casually observed that if Singapore, the East Indies, the 
Philippines, and Australia were lost, they would, of course, have to 
be reconquered. The liberal mind simply refuses to count the cost of 
its moral superiority in terms of lives lost and treasure wasted because 
of its stubborn refusal to make adequate military preparations for a 
military issue in advance of the precipitation of conflict. Here, if 
anywhere, is exemplified the firm conviction of pragmatic liberalism 
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that failure is not failure if it is motivated by pragmatic attitudes free 
from any enervating preoccupation with traditional prejudices. 

The following quotations from The New Republic illustrate in 

striking, yet characteristic, fashion the failure of liberalism, enthralled 
as it is to the myth of the goodness of the common man, to reckon 
with war otherwise than by interpreting it in terms of something else 
not greatly to be feared, therein in effect disparaging its importance 
and impugning its reality. 
July 28, 1917: Yet if the Russian Republic should go to pieces or if the 
Russian Revolution should survive only by means of a military dictatorship, 
the one great gain of the war would be imperiled or lost. The only pos- 
sible victory by enemies of Germany would in that event be a victory 
determined by sheer superiority in military and economic power. 


Oct. 2, 1929, on “Can Armaments be Reduced?”: . . . [one] method is 
to consider frankly the basic difficulties of military and naval policy. It 
is to reach international agreement on such questions as, under what cir- 
cumstances and for what purposes sea power is to be used, how the doc- 
trine of “freedom of the seas” is to be modified, what work there can 
possibly be for land armies. 


Sept. 20, 1939: There are, however, differences between this war and the 
last. For one thing, the nations are much better prepared to fight it. Little 
can happen that in general we do not expect; the armies and navies were 
ready in advance, down to the last detail. They learned their lesson from 
experience and will do a better job than they did before. ... We must 
rather abolish the conditions which produce the devils and which enable 
them to seize power. Likewise we must oppose the military attitude which 
will think of the settlement in strategic terms. It will want to protect the 
victors against future attack by strengthening frontiers, carving out new 
states with military resources, erecting a system of alliances. 


Sept. 27, 1939: France is now safe behind the Maginot Line and the 
neutrality of Belgium and Switzerland. Britain is safe behind her navy. 
. . - Hitler therefore cannot deliver any crushing blows against these allies 
unless they give him the opportunity by doing something rash... . If 
Hitler, becoming impatient, should attempt a direct major invasion of 
France, the chance of crushing him would be much greater than by the 
contrary action. If he should violate the neutrality of Belgium or Switzer- 
land, or if Italy should enter the war, there would at once arise the possi- 
bility of a war of movement, with Hitler at a disadvantage. Meanwhile 
siege tactics will wear him down. 
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In line with these excerpts is the curious commentary of John Dewey 
upon the Japanese adventure in China: 


There is no inconsistency between admitting the harm done the peace of 
the world by Japan’s course and at the same time holding that in the larger 
sense Japan’s course has not been a striking success. There is probably no 
case on record in modern times when moral sentiment, public sentiment, 
has been so nearly unanimous and so spontaneously expressed. The senti- 
ment and its peaceful expression did not cause Japan to desist. But the 
position of Japan today is not an enviable one, and while a sensible person 
hesitates to predict the future, there is good ground for thinking that her 
position in China for the future has been rendered less tenable than it 
would have been had coercion been resorted to. Japan is all but completely 
on the defensive in the court of public opinion. She has experienced a 
moral defeat. It is hard to believe that she can live it down without a 
change in her policies. Appeal to coercion would have convinced her that 
she had justice on her side; it would have solidified her intransigeant atti- 
tude. Now she will have the opportunity to stand all the hard consequences 
of her conduct as the consequences of her own conduct, and not as some- 
thing forced upon her, in spite of her righteous conduct, by the jealousy 
and ignorance of a hostile world.” 


A classical expression of the liberal-intellectualist assumption about 
the nature of war is the following, from Gertrude Stein’s Paris 
France: “War is more like a novel than it is like real life and that 
is its eternal fascination. It is a thing based on reality but invented, 
it is a dream made real, all the things that make a novel but not 
really life.” 

If not in September, 1939, or the months following, surely in 

May, 1940, when the Germans had overrun Holland, even a Lib- 
eral having access to military intelligence might have been expected 
to understand the implications of German militarism for the future 
of Europe and Asia. Yet The New York Times for May 15 printed 
a report of a press conference in which Mr. Roosevelt rejected with 
scorn the idea of a two-ocean navy: 
Mr. Roosevelt brushed aside as utterly stupid suggestions that developments 
in the European struggle and their implications in the Pacific strengthened 
the arguments for a “two-ocean American Navy.” . . . Such a conception 
of the nation’s floating defenses was just plain dumb, he added. 


* Are Sanctions Necessary to International Organization? published as a pamphlet 
by Foreign Policy Association, June, 1932, and quoted in Ratner, Intelligence in the 
Modern World, pp. 593 f. 
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A few months later, at the time of the drawing of the draft numbers, 
Mr. Roosevelt had this to say: 


We are mustering all our resources, manhood and industry and wealth, 
to make our nation strong in defense. For recent history proves all too 
clearly, 1 am sorry to say, that only the strong may continue to live in 
freedom and in peace. (Italics authors’.) 


Since upon admitted principles of strategy the advantages of a two- 
ocean navy are self-evident, it is surely as a symbol that Mr. Roose- 
velt anathematizes the idea of a two-ocean navy, a symbol of the sur- 
render of a number of darling liberal illusions, a symbol of the 
failure of the New Deal’s foreign policy to provide the security 
essential to the consummation of its domestic purposes. The true 
Liberal, upon the very eve of Pearl Harbor, remained stubbornly 
convinced that war is “not really life” and felt reasonably secure so 
long as he could hear the Voice of some great Symbol of Democracy 
visiting the unspeakable tortures of moral humiliation upon inter- 
national Evildoers. 

During the years in which the President and the Secretary of 
State were indefatigable in denouncing treaty-breakers and aggres- 
sors, American liberalism at home was growing disillusioned with 
“soft” pragmatism and social idealism. Candor and respect for the 
pledged word were still held up as indispensable to the proper con- 
duct of international relations, but in domestic policy a canny sense 
of expediency, always on the point of passing over into the Machia- 
vellian, was the order of the day. Historical accident, rather than 
conscious plan, thus created for the New Deal a dilemma in the dis- 
crepant systems of value which underlay its foreign and domestic 
policies. The absurdity of expecting to maintain peace by adherence 
to received principles of international justice embodied in legal for- 
mulae and implemented in written compacts, while at home, with 
equal insistence, the cry is raised for the rule of expediency and gov- 
ernment by men rather than by documents, could remain unrecog- 
nized only until the denouement of Pearl Harbor confronted the 
American people with the reality of nationalist aggression. Domestic 
Machiavellianism linked with international idealism is a paradox 
which no political legerdemain can perpetuate. The moral capacities 
of human nature in the national and international sphere are, after 
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all, homogeneous, and it must remain a mystery why the letter of 
the Constitution may be regarded as less sacred than the letter of a 
treaty. 

The aversion of the liberal mind to war can perhaps best be 
accounted for if it is set in its proper historical background, namely, 
the rise of the crowd to political importance in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a process which was recognized and described by Le Bon in his 
classical work La Psychologie des Foules as early as 1895. Indeed, 
the whole nineteenth century is, in point of its implicit disparagement 
of the substantive status of war, a civilian revolt, the revolt of the 
crowd spirit against the military spirit. It is entirely a mistake to 
suppose, as the Liberal too often does, that, sociologically considered, 
the sole or even the primary function of a professional army is to 
wage war. Military behavior—as contrasted with imperialism due to 
population pressure or the martial spirit of barbarians—is funda- 
mentally a form of social discipline, a discipline that is tested in and 
strengthened by war but which has, as its supreme purpose, the gen- 
eration of a relatively stable social order, capable of supporting and 
protecting, even if for purely selfish motives, the fragile and vul- 
nerable institutional raw material out of which complex cultures are 
formed. 

The rise of the civilian spirit to the point where the abolition of 
war appeared to be a prime objective of social progress finds its 
explanation in no one circumstance. The power of finance and ex- 
change, presumed to operate according to certain natural laws (prob- 
ably because no one could discover quite how they did operate), 
played a leading part. The optimistic temper of the age, the increase 
in the population, what was called the refinement of manners, colo- 
nial expansion, a curious feminization of the religious spirit, all con- 
tributed in some degree to minimize the role which constraint must 
play wherever a community of human beings undertakes to purchase 
for itself the costly goods and services that constitute civilization. 

Liberation from something or other, by which came more and 
more to be meant the evasion of some disciplinary aspect of man’s 
social relationships, was. thought of as an all-inclusive category of 
social behavior, a thing good in itself, the advantages of which no 
man in his senses could be expected to doubt for a moment. The 
common man, the raw material of crowds, by imperceptible degrees 
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learned to think of himself as having infinite potentialities, moral, 
mental, and esthetic. A pervasive hedonism, the identification of the 
sensate with the real, and an attendant social optimism gave a spe- 
cious positive content to underlying tendencies toward social dissolu- 
tion. Pragmatism showered its verbal benedictions upon the civilian 
revolt and contributed wherever possible to the institutionalization 
of the crowd spirit. Through the stereotyped formulae of liberalism 
any thorny problem could be evaded or given a facile pseudo-solution. 
Science—the word to be pronounced always with a religious unction 
—was called upon to justify the destruction of traditional safeguards 
of social stability and even those very bourgeois institutions which 
made scientific progress possible. 

The catastrophic consequences which are entailed when the domi- 
nant forces in society, convinced of the radical goodness of human 
nature—pacifically interpreted—scornful of stability and, in general, 
of all aspects of social organization involving a hierarchical ordering 
of individuals, are unwilling to compensate the services which only a 
professional military caste can perform, are made clear in Lenin’s 
and Stalin’s Russia, in Hitler’s Germany, in Franco’s Spain, and in 
Chamberlain’s and Churchill’s England. The civilian terror of the 
Ogpu, the Gestapo, the Brown Shirts, and the roving bands of ruf- 
fians are the real alternative when, under the leadership of the intel- 
lectual experts in crowd psychology, the populace is permitted to 
vent its collective hostility upon the institution of private property, 
upon the professional army, and all those corporative forms of hu- 
man behavior which the liberal “experts” describe as “reactionary.” 
Not only are traditional religious and cultural institutions leveled 
in the name of the “Common Man,” but a new militarism is intro- 
duced which is immeasurably more brutal than that against which 
the civilian spirit originally directed its revolutionary energies. The 
final outcome of pragmatic Liberalism, revolutionary Intellectualism, 
and sentimental Humanitarianism is the Totalitarian State. It is the 
violent deeds of the organized mob that end the tale, though the 
pacific words of the experts in crowd psychology began the prologue. 

The fundamental internal conflicts of liberalism may be sum- 
marized as follows:* 


* Space and time conspire to prevent an explicit consideration of A. C. Garnett’s 
important conception of the meaning of liberalism; see “Liberalism as a Theory of 
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Pragmatism is, in its primitive and epistemological phases, a 
demand for the scientific verification of belief as opposed to reliance 
upon the alleged self-evidence of first principles and inherited tra- 
ditions. But this demand for verification is nullified by a curious 
Machiavellian idealism which refuses to take failure seriously. Here 
the “validity” of a compulsive emotionalism performs the function 
of verification, with the result that pragmatism in its latter-day form 
in effect repudiates itself. 

Intellectualism stultifies itself by an apotheosis of Labor, the 
crude vital energies of mankind, reducing itself by implication to an 
epiphenomenal status incompatible with the unique importance which 
it attributes to itself in the control of social process. Liberalism hails 
the future as the time in which the expert will come into his own 
and thus with apparent inconsistency commits itself to the rise of a 
new aristocracy. In so far as pragmatism defends the ineptitude and 
simple unambitiousness of the plain man—his acquiescence in what 
will do well enough and his satisfaction in comfortable compromises 
—an inevitable conflict breaks out between the social ideal of the 
common man and the strenuous perfectionism of the expert who 
means to take himself seriously. 

The Liberal conspicuously fails, moreover, to allow for the 
proper role of the expert in military affairs and, in fact, in social 
discipline in general. The ultimate test for the military mind has 
always been the pragmatic test, but it is in this department of life 
that the pragmatic Liberal meticulously restricts his pragmatism. 
Here the pragmatist loses his pragmatic boldness and tends to be- 
come an incurable idealist. Where society ordinarily operates with 
ideas, static concepts, traditional formulae, the Liberal demands a 
bold, even a revolutionary, activism; but where society is normally 
activistic, i.e., in those domains which are ordinarily ruled by force, 
allegedly pragmatic intellectualism takes as its watchword “words, 
not deeds” and has much to say of norms, ideals, compacts, and 
traditional sanctities. Even in the event of war, when the Liberal 
finally demands it as a holy crusade against his enemies, every effort 
Human Nature,” Journal of Social Philosophy & Jurisprudence, Jan., 1942. This 
unusually candid study must appeal even to those who will insist that, viewed in a 


historical perspective, liberalism has a dark side to which Professor Garnett fails 
to.do justice. 
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is made to verbalize combat and translate hostilities into a variety 
of relatively unmilitary démarches. 

To study the Liberal at all, we have had, of course, to study him 
as an ideal figure—if you will, as a Platonic idea—with which any 
particular liberal, in point of either the actual pattern of his thought 
or the precise orientation of his political behavior, need not be ex- 
pected fully to conform. Moreover, though it is the doctrinal struc- 
ture of liberalism, the axiomatic and intuitive bases of his creed, which 
have been emphasized, with which, indeed, any study of liberalism 
that is true to its datum must primarily concern itself, it must never- 
theless not be forgotten that liberalism is a sociopsychological phe- 
nomenon and that, however difficult it may be to identify the funda- 
mental emotional predicaments of the liberal mind, they are assur- 
edly the substratum from which its doctrinal position is derivative. 
Here it is possible to offer no more than a tentative outline, couched 
in general terms, of this underlying psychological structure. It must 
be remembered, however, that the curse cannot be taken off of 
unprofitable behavior by the discovery that it is emotionally deter- 
mined. Irrationality is biologically unsound. It frustrates healthy 
emotional expression and is, in so far, destructive in its impact upon 
human life. There could be no more gross distortion of the teaching 
of modern psychology than the notion that logical consistency, intel- 
lectual honesty, and objective relevance to fact are indifferent to the 
emotional side of human nature. 

Pragmatic liberalism has involved, almost from the beginning, a 
significant element of phantasy, namely, an identification in phantasy 
on the part of the intellectual of his own goals with an unintellectual 
and crude vitality. A philosophy of vitalism is necessarily for its 
proponents in some measure a surrogate for life. One takes an etio- 
lated abstraction, a picture, a formula, a set of verbal symbols for a 
reality which the exigencies of one’s social position or one’s profes- 
sional status make taboo. Overcompensated hostility to tradition is, 
furthermore, in all probability the manifestation of disguised feelings 
of guilt. Pragmatism arose in America contemporaneously with the 
decline of orthodoxies which constituted a kind of massive social 
super-ego. Those who have slain tradition must forever expiate their 
violence. They must create new orthodoxies and cover their sense 
of guilt by the verbal persecution of unbelievers. One of the most 
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significant things about American pragmatism is the intensity of its 
need for a sense of moral rectitude, an unshakable conviction of the 
purity of its intentions. The moralism of pragmatism, which may, 
by the familiar mechanism of identification with what one fears, take 
the form of the affirmation of the morality of amoralism or even of 
immoralism, becomes an impenetrable barrier protecting the ego from 
contact with its failures, i.e., from contact with reality. Verbal for- 
mulae of magical significance—involving evident paralogism—are 
manufactured to reinforce this mechanism. 

The liberal intellectual is not socially autonomous or economi- 
cally self-sufficient: he is a product of modern capitalism. Whether 
he is its servile toady or its surreptitious enemy, he shares the char- 
acteristic anxieties of capitalism, now the anxiety of the creditor, 
now the anxiety of the debtor, and his only escape is often in an 
apocalyptic future. As a rentier the intellectual is a prey to feelings 
of guilt: he knows that he has reaped where he has not sown. From 
these feelings of guilt, fortified as they are by the emotionally im- 
poverished, sedentary, physically depressed life which is usually his 
lot, he escapes in part by way of the Messianic compensation. ‘fhe 
man who labors with his hands—i.e., the man who does precisely 
what the intellectual does not do—is idealized, and the intellectual 
masochistically abases himself before a type which is not only char- 
acterologically his opposite but which is, in terms of the mores, his 
social inferior. If the intellectual happens to have risen from the 
working class, his sense of guilt is all the stronger, and he must make 
perpetual atonement to his super-ego for the betrayal of his origins. 

Once convinced of the epiphenomenal status of ideas, once hav- 
ing assured himself that reality is dark, instinctual, and crudely bio- 
logic, the intellectual feels his own being in jeopardy and resorts to 
magic, for him necessarily word magic, to re-establish himself and 
to create in fancy a sense of vitality and power. He becomes the 
expert, the master of crowd psychology, the magician who miracu- 
lously controls the uncontrollable forces of history; and the future 
is conceived, then, on the pattern of a return to the omnipotence of 
the infantile stage of life in which a beneficent and subservient indus- 
trialism plays the role of the all-sufficing mother. 

War is the dark shadow that threatens the Liberal’s Utopia. At 
all costs it must be proved that war is not life, that it is unreal and 
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adventitious. To recognize in all men, including oneself, a capacity 
to surrender to an inner aggressiveness without raising the question 
of its morai worth threatens the Liberal’s sense of moral superiority. 
The sociological universalism which he treats as axiomatic does not 
combine with the pacific view of human nature and the opinion that 
his own hostilities are purely defensive except at the price of an 
emotional attitude strongly suggestive of schizophrenia. The Liberal 
thus finds himself so absorbed in the protection of his emotional 
security, so harried by the need of reinforcing those repressions which 
constitute essential defense mechanisms, that he literally has no time 
for observation, description, the scientific analysis of social behavior, 
and the discovery of principles of social control which would obviate 
the waste of both human and economic values in industrial society. 
In academic circles the Liberal has grasped “indoctrination” as a 
last desperate hope and has so thoroughly lost his nerve in the face 
of catastrophe that his principal occupation tends to be a kind of 
narcissistic praise of “democracy,” in which the mysticism of the 
democratic emotion is played off against the mysticism of traditional 
orthodoxies. 

Can it be supposed that liberalism will be the political ideology 
of the future? In America liberalism implemented in the New Deal 
controls the mechanism of the state and dominates powerful social 
institutions such as schools and labor unions. It is intrenched in the 
churches and influences the personnel of those agencies which dis- 
seminate the printed word. Counterbalancing these strategic advan- 
tages are the doctrinal ineptitudes and inconsistencies of the liberal 
creed, the deeply rooted conflicts and emotional insecurities out of 
which the liberal myth arises. The lack of direction which accom- 
panies the fundamentally schizophrenic structure of liberal mythol- 
ogy reflects its sense of loss, its presentiment of failure, its attach- 
ment to a disappearing social order and system of values. Liberalism 
—if its destiny is at all revealed in its manifestations—is thus not so 
much the pattern of a future political orthodoxy as a late and del- 
iquescent phase of the bourgeois ideology of the nineteenth century. 
It must lose power over even its most devoted followers if it fails 
to defend the civilian way of life and postpones until an indefinite 
future the realization of its promises. Though the name Liberal may 
live on, its magic is bound to be dimmed in the stark light of military 
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realities. It is probable that the ruling class of the future—be it man- 
agerial or o§herwise—will have only a tenuous and accidental con- 
nection with the political group which achieved power in the New 
Deal. Among Guelphs and Ghibellines, Pompeians and Caesarians, 
Frondeurs and Port Royalists, the Liberal will haunt the pages of 
history, but in the fifth decade of the twentieth century he is per- 
ceptibly withdrawing from the arena of actuality into the realm of 
shadows. 








THE LANGUAGE QUESTION IN EUROPE 
ANDREAS DORPALEN 


HE LINGUISTIC solidarity of the United States is one of its 

greatest achievements. With one sole language spoken from 
Maine to California, the Cape Cod fisherman has no trouble under- 
standing a Texas cowpuncher nor an Alabama farmhand swapping 
stories with an Oregon lumberjack. Nor do local dialects raise lin- 
guistic barriers between the various sections of this country. Greek 
and Bulgar, on the other hand, or Pole and Czech, though living 
only a few miles apart, are unable to talk to each other, and even 
within some of the European countries there exist striking linguistic 
divergencies. 

Nowhere, in fact, does the fundamental contrast between Europe 
and America reveal itself more sharply than in the language ques- 
tion. About thirty different languages are spoken in Europe’s 3,800,- 
000 square miles, besides countless local idioms and dialects, as com- 
pared to the one language which gives the 3,000,000 square miles of 
this country their linguistic unity. 

Compared to any other area of equal size in the present-day 
world, this linguistic uniformity of the United States seems little 
short of a miracle, and yet it is merely the result of a natural evolu- 
tion. For all we know, Europe might be today, if not unilingual, at 
least tri- or quadri-lingual, if she could have enjoyed the same un- 
hampered cultural development that has been the good fortune of 
this country. 

There can be no doubt—and the following brief historical survey 
will confirm it—that Europe’s political anarchy is closely tied up 
with her confused language situation. At a time, therefore, at which 
the best minds of this country and Great Britain are beginning to 
map plans for a better and more united postwar Europe in case of 
a United Nations victory, it seems imperative to call attention to this 
question which as one of the deeper causes of Europe’s troubles cries 
for a solution. For political unity, as will be shown, depends as a 
rule on linguistic solidarity. 

Language divergencies, which we can trace back to the earliest 
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times of which we have records, are at least as old as historic man. 
They existed not only between great countries, but between as small 
areas as the various Greek city-states. But while such discrepancies 
were noticed, they were not considered insurmountable barriers. Even 
though Homer wrote in Ionic, he was nevertheless the revered poet 
of all Greece. And instead of insisting on speaking their particular 
local idiom, Athenians and Spartans and Corinthians overcame their 
linguistic particularism and developed the xowj, a lingua franca, 
which was understood throughout the Greek-speaking world from 
the time of Alexander the Great. 

Rome was equally tolerant. Latin, which spread through the 
greater part of Europe within less than two centuries, was never 
forcibly imposed upon any subject nation. It was, it is true, the off- 
cial language of the Empire, but no attempt was made to have it 
supplant native idioms beyond the scope of governmental business. 
The ambitious youth of the conquered territories, however, picked 
it up anyway, for knowledge of Latin opened up the road to positions 
and riches. Such was their readiness to adopt the language of the 
conquerors that only a hundred years after Caesar’s death the mas- 
ters of Latin literature and philosophy were no longer Romans, but 
natives of Spain and Gaul like Seneca, Lucan, Martial, and Ausonius. 

This linguistic bond was strong enough to survive easily the fall 
of the Roman Empire. True, vulgar Latin developed into French, 
Provencal, Italian, Spanish, Rumanian, etc., yet Latin remained the 
medium of communication of the Catholic Church and the educated 
classes. By speaking one language, knights, scholars, officials, and 
clerics from Scandinavia to the Balkans preserved their cultural soli- 
darity. The universities at Paris, Milan, Cremona, and Heidelberg 
were not French, Italian, or German, but European, and so were 
their teachers and students. What counted, even far into the modern 
era, was the man, not his language or nationality. Thus the German 
Count Maurice de Saxe became commander of the French Army, the 
Frenchman Prince Eugene of Savoy led the Austrian forces against 
the Turks, the Italian Christopher Columbus entered the service of 
the King of Castile. Among Europe’s dynasties this prevalence of 
personal qualities over language and nationality obtains to the pres- 
ent day. 

What language divergencies existed during the Middle Ages and 
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the early modern era separated not so much countries as classes from 
each other. Peasants, tradesmen, and artisans did not speak the lan- 
guage of their superiors, but had some sort of local vernacular. Yet 
practical necessity let them easily find some common basis of speech 
with their masters. Nor did they have any difficulty in making them- 
selves understood to foreigners. For language can become a barrier 
only where it is made one. No nationalistic prejudice existed as yet 
at that time to make them such. Thus, in spite of constant and con- 
siderable migrations of peoples throughout Europe, no national mi- 
norities came into being. Scandinavians were absorbed by the French, 
Visigoths by the Spanish, Normans by the English, Langobards by 
Italians. 

Later, with the unification of France, the idiom of Paris—French 
—superseded Provengal, Gascon, and Breton, and thus gave the polit- 
ical unity an indestructible cultural foundation. Only in the out- 
lying parts in which the central government obtained but a precarious 
foothold as in Brittany did local idioms survive. Castilian became 
likewise the national language of the Iberian peninsula in proportion 
to Castile’s political supremacy over Spain. Here again local lan- 
guages lived on where this hegemony could not be established as in 
Portugal or held itself only with difficulty as in the Catalan and 
Basque provinces. Italy’s linguistic unification was also fully accom- 
plished only after her political consolidation. Piedmont, her north- 
western province, spoke French up to the time of the foundation of 
the kingdom of Italy in 1861, and Cavour, the creator of modern 
Italy, a native of Turin, had to take up the study of Italian before 
assuming the leadership of the country in order to perfect his knowl- 
edge of the language. The advance of German runs along similar 
lines. Low German, which at one time was spoken all over North- 
Central Europe, survived as national language only in The Nether- 
lands, which lay outside the orbit of the Holy Roman Empire. 

At the end of the eighteenth century this process of linguistic 
unification within political boundaries was suddenly replaced by a 
distinct trend toward linguistic separatism. It began, harmlessly 
enough, in the quiet studies of a few philologists. Their investiga- 
tions unearthed again the literary treasures of Czech, Lithuanian, 
and other folklore. Inspired by a purely scholarly interest, they 
never aimed at the revival of these languages for everyday use. Col- 
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lecting old Lithuanian records, for example, which proved of great 
value to them because of their preservation of early linguistic forms, 
they did little imagine that their findings might one day serve as 
basis for a campaign which demanded political independence for 
Lithuania, not only from Russia but also from Poland, on the ground 
that Lithuanians had nothing in common with either nation as proved 
by the existence of an independent Lithuanian language. Finns, 
Letts, Estonians, Czechs, Slovaks, Croats, and other peoples used 
similar arguments to justify their claims to national independence. 

Naturally this new interest in linguistics was not limited to small 
minorities. It was one of the great intellectual movements which 
the era of rationalism had called forth. Not only Czechs and Finns 
or Poles, but Germans, French, and Russians too began taking an 
increasing interest in their language. Nationality, they all agreed 
now despite the evidence to the contrary of the preceding two thou- 
sand years, was based on linguistic ties, and preservation and con- 
solidation of these bonds must be the foremost task of every nation. 

As, of course, they must, the various national-linguistic move- 
ments soon clashed. So far the adoption of German had been entirely 
optional in German-dominated countries. But now it was forced 
upon the subject nations in accordance with the new concept of na- 
tionality. A reaction was inevitable, and where no independent lin- 
guistic movement existed as yet, this new policy brought it into being. 

In Hungary, for example, the Hungarian language had lan- 
guished for many centuries. The educated classes preferred to speak 
German, French, and particularly Latin. An attempt on the part of 
the Austrian authorities in the 1780’s, however, to introduce German 
as national language failed completely. Resenting this intrusion, 
nobility and intelligentsia, so far much more familiar with German 
than Hungarian, became the foremost advocates of the introduction 
of Hungarian in schools and universities. Owing to their efforts, 
Hungarian became again the language of every Hungarian. From 
there it was but one step to the launching of a movement for national 
independence. 

The Polish language drew likewise its spiritual strength from the 
attempts of both Austria and Russia to eradicate it by repressive meas- 
ures. Serbian, Bulgarian, Rumanian, and Greek throve on Turkish 
suppression. Gaelic grew stronger in proportion to the oppressive- 
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ness of the British rule in Ireland. Here the germs of Europe’s lin- 
guistic and political anarchy become clearly discernible. 

This linguistic particularism soon developed such strength that it 
even slowed down greatly the absorption of the weaker language by 
the stronger one in those countries in which the old linguistic toler- 
ance prevailed. French Canadians still speak French, Corsicans ad- 
here to Italian, French and Italian Swiss cling to French and Italian, 
respectively. All these groups have become too language-conscious 
to give up easily their native tongue. In these countries, however, 
the old trend towards unilingualism is still in evidence. The French 
Canadians are losing ground slowly to the English-speaking popu- 
lation, and so do French and Italian Swiss in relation to the German 
Swiss. As a matter of fact, French and Italian could maintain them- 
selves in Switzerland to the extent they did only owing to the large 
influx of French and Italian immigrants. Italian, in particular, was 
in a state of complete disintegration at the turn of the century. As for 
Corsica, it presents an exceptional case. French never made serious 
inroads there because of the natural isolation of the island. 

What matters most in these cases, however, is the fact that the 
linguistic tolerance of the countries concerned prevented the identi- 
fication of the linguistic particularism of their various language 
groups with political separatism. France’s collapse did not shake the 
French Canadians in their resolution to go on fighting with Great 
Britain, nor did it stir Corsica to rise against her mother country. 
And throughout the present war, German, French, and Italian Swiss 
have been unanimous in their resolution to remain neutral. Except 
for these few cases, however, languages have come to be distinct 
barriers between different nations. Serb does no longer understand 
Bulgar or Pole Slovak or Italian Frenchman. 

Still, as long as international co-operation maintained some bonds 
between the various countries, a few common media of communica- 
tion survived. French, once the language of Europe’s courts, re- 
mained the language of the diplomats, English became the inter- 
national idiom of business. Up to a few years ago, even an average 
education included knowledge of at least one foreign language. 
Science had a vocabulary of its own, based on Latin and Greek, that 
could be understood throughout the world. And hand in hand with 
dreams of Pan-Europe and a world league of nations went plans for 
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a universal language. Whole linguistic systems such as Esperanto 
were elaborated to prepare the way for a world union. 

The rise of the totalitarian dictatorships sealed the doom of these 
last remaining links across national boundaries. Hitler realized at 
once the political potentialities of language barriers. Immediately 
upon his rise to power in 1933 he forbade the teaching of Esperanto 
and all other universal-language creations. Mussolini followed suit 
a few years later. Study of foreign languages in schools was reduced 
to a negligible minimum. Polish and Czech universities were closed. 
Contact between German and other foreign (and independent) uni- 
versities is now virtually nonexistent. In an era in which Europe’s 
treaties are dictated from Berchtesgaden no universally understood 
diplomatic language is any longer needed. And the last important 
leak in this intellectual self-blockade was stopped with the confisca- 
tion of short-wave receivers, which makes listening to foreign broad- 
casts impossible. 

Still, there remained various foreign-language groups within the 
territories of the dictatorships. With the incorporation of Czech, 
Polish, Baltic, and French provinces in the Reich and Russia, respec- 
tively, their number grew. This threat to the linguistic integrity of 
the concerned countries was summarily dealt with. Italy insisted on 
the recall of German-speaking Tyrolians from Northern Italy. Rus- 
sia demanded the resettlement of German Balts in Germany and 
transferred hundreds of thousands of Poles to Siberia. The Reich 
expelled Poles from Silesia, West Prussia, and Poznan and French- 
men from Alsace, Lorraine, and Luxembourg. The dictators had 
well learnt the lesson of the last two centuries. To Germanize or 
Italianize or Russianize their conquered provinces, they knew it was 
imperative to make them German-, Italian-, and Russian-speaking. 
That, on the other hand, the forcible imposition of these languages 
on their foreign minorities would fail as it had always failed, they 
realized too. Wholesale expulsion was therefore the only effective 
method to achieve their objective. 

It is merely a logical sequel to this policy that the Nazis do not 
encourage the study of German by “subject nations.” For knowledge 
of German might re-establish the contact between conquerors and 
conquered which they are anxious to cut off. From links between 
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different nations languages have thus become Chinese walls behind 
which each country remains in “splendid isolation.” 

While Europe’s linguistic ties thus decayed during the last two 
hundred years, English became the lingua franca of this country. 
(It is noteworthy, however, that neither Latin America nor Canada, 
which both are spiritually much closer to Europe than the United 
States, ever became unilingual. Latin America, whose cultural ties 
to Europe are strongest, is divided not only into Spanish and Portu- 
guese spheres, but has also considerable German- and Italian-speaking 
settlements. ) 

Like Latin two thousand years before, English superseded here 
all languages with which it came in contact. Spanish, French, Ger- 
man, Dutch, and Swedish settlements were absorbed into the Amer- 
ican nation. They disappeared because the foreign-speaking immi- 
grants did not come here as representatives of their nations, bound 
by Old Country traditions and national prejudices, but as independ- 
ent individuals who wanted to share in the riches of the New World. 
To get ahead, they had to know English, and as for most of them 
their European past was associated with depressing memories. There 
existed not even sentimental reasons for retaining their mother 
tongue. Those who did, as the Pennsylvania Germans and the Span- 
ish-speaking population of Arizona and New Mexico, remained intel- 
lectually sterile, remote from the main current of American progress. 

The United States never knew national minorities. Complete 
freedom of speech and belief permitted its foreign-language groups 
to have schools and churches of their own. With no special axe to 
grind, with no rights to ask which they did not have already, these 
groups had no special cause to hold them together in common de- 
fense against abuses of the majority. In consequence, already their 
second generation was as a rule fully Americanized. Such was the 
absorptive power of this country that it could even quietly look at 
attempts of European nationals to set up states of their own within 
the boundaries of the United States. Efforts of German liberals a 
hundred years ago, for example, to create a German State as one of 
the States of the Union in some unsettled part of Missouri, Texas, 
or Wisconsin were doomed to failure at the outset already, although 
not one hand was raised against this unwelcome transfer of European 
nationalism to this country. National separatism cannot thrive with- 
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out the uniting bond of linguistic nationalism, and a three-hundred- 
year-old tradition of cultural liberalism is no fertile ground for lin- 
guistic particularism. 

The implications of the development which has been traced here 
for the present world situation and for Europe in particular are ob- 
vious. Languages, we have seen, have a natural tendency to fuse 
unless purposely interfered with, and the degree to which this process 
of linguistic unification has advanced is a faithful reflection of the 
cultural and political state of a country or continent. Language 
diversification, on the other hand, is almost always an indication of a 
retarded cultural development. It is no accident that Europe’s lin- 
guistic chaos is worst in the Balkans nor that it is surpassed by Asia’s 
and Africa’s anarchical language situation. For linguistic isolationism 
increases in proportion to the primitivity of peoples. It is strongest 
among the aborigines of Central Africa and Australia and, in this 
country, on our Indian reservations, whereas linguistic unification 
has been best realized by the country which is culturally and politi- 
cally farthest advanced. 

Future peacemakers, who aspire at the creation of a better, a 
politically more stable, and culturally more progressive Europe, must 
bear this interdependence of linguistic solidarity and cultural and 
political progress in mind, especially if they envisage the formation 
of some sort of a European federation. Permanent political unifica- 
tion depends, as we have seen, generally on linguistic unification. 

It is, of course, inconceivable that Europe will become unilingual 
within the next two hundred years. Nor must one imply that she 
has to become a one-language continent before she can be united in 
a political federation, although this should be the ultimate goal. 
Yet certain initial steps towards her linguistic unification must be 
taken after the war to insure a greater stability of the European 
equilibrium. A farsighted postwar policy should strive to merge at 
least those small language-groups that are closely related to each 
other or whose geographical position makes such a fusion imperative. 
Only thus can any union between these countries (Czechia, Slovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, the Balkan nations) become really permanent and 
protect them from becoming again, one by one, helpless pawns in 
the chess game of power politics. With the formation of such solid 
blocks in Central and Southern Europe an important step will have 
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been made at the same time towards the equilization of the balance 
of power on the European Continent and thus towards the creation 
of a European federation whose members can all meet on an equal 
footing without having to fear the pressure of a more powerful 
neighbor. 

How can this be accomplished? That the method of complete 
linguistic freedom which spread Latin in ancient times and English 
in modern times could again be successfully repeated in present-day 
Europe appears not likely. Neither Latin nor English were con- 
fronted with the linguistic nationalism which any such movement 
would have to face today. 

Yet there is no reason why Europe’s language barriers could not 
be torn down in the same way in which they were erected, i.e., by 
popular consent. Hungarian, Czech, and Lithuanian were thus re- 
vived after languishing for hundreds of years. In more recent years 
Hebrew, dead for almost two thousand years, became again the na- 
tional language of the Palestine Jews and Gaelic, after five centuries, 
that of the Irish. Cannot languages be eliminated too? Could 
Slovaks not resolve to adopt Polish or Bulgars Serbian? 

Doubtless, today the answer has to be: no. Yet Czech and Hun- 
garian did not become national languages overnight either. It took 
many years of ware work to popularize their adoption. It will 
likewise take years of*spiritual preparation to reverse the process. 
Presumably, however, the postwar opposition against further nation- 
alistic adventures on the part of the war-weary small countries will 
help to prepare a fertile ground for the seeds of this new linguistic 
internationalism. Czechs, Poles, Bulgars, Rumanians doubtless have 
come to the realization by now that they cannot exist by themselves 
and that they can gain effective strength only through close and per- 
manent co-operation with their neighbors. True statesmanship will 
prove its mettle in convincing them that a permanent, truly beneficial 
collaboration among them can be accomplished, not by a mere 
political or economic pact, but only by complete cultural and lin- 
guistic fusion. The smaller nations—Czechs and Slovaks or Croats, 
Slovenes, Bulgars, and Rumanians—will have to adopt the language 
of their bigger neighbors—Poland and Yugoslavia, respectively. It 
will mean for them to give up, or better still—in the words of Ernest 

_Renan—to forget, their historic past, their traditions and customs. 
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To prepare them for this step will be an extremely difficult task 
requiring many years, but one which has to be undertaken if the 
pacification and consolidation of Central and Southeastern Europe 
and therefore of Europe herself is to be accomplished. 

In the meantime, political, economic, and cultural pacts must try 
to bridge the gap that separates these nations today. While in the 
long run these are only makeshift arrangements, their importance 
should not be underestimated, however. They will play an essential 
part in furthering the process of complete fusion. Exchanges of stu- 
dents and teachers, of apprentices and experts, or the fall of tariff 
and passport barriers between Czechs, Slovaks, and Poles will auto- 
matically lead to their mutual rapprochement. Able now to inter- 
mingle, they will outgrow the narrowness of their old homes and 
thus become increasingly receptive for their final integration into one 
sole nation. 

This proposal whose details could be outlined here only very 
sketchily may sound highly utopian at the first moment. Yet it is 
based on the teachings of history and suggests merely the revival of 
a natural evolution that was suddenly interrupted less than two hun- 
dred years ago by the emergence of the doctrine of nationalism. If 
the present war is to prepare the way for a better and more peaceful 
Europe, it must cure her nations of the excessive nationalism that has 
kept her in constant turmoil during the last hundred years. With this 
foremost obstacle in the way of a permanent co-operation and uni- 
fication removed, it will be possible to establish a stable equilibrium 
of powers in the manner indicated here. If, however, the war fails 
to accomplish this objective, the time for peace in Europe has not 
yet come. 








THE CONTROL OF ANIMAL PESTS 
IN WARTIME 


JULIAN HUXLEY 


AN’S STRUGGLE for existence falls under three heads: his 

struggle with the forces of the inorganic environment, his 
struggle with other species of organisms, and his struggle with his 
own works and his own nature. 

It is this last aspect of the struggle which has come to bulk 
larger in recent times; the economic and social forces generated by 
human systems have taken the bit in their teeth and threaten to pull 
the fabric of civilization down if not harnessed and controlled, 
while at the same time new manifestations of cruelty and lust for 
power, organized on an unprecedented scale, have arisen as monsters 
to be fought and overcome. Meanwhile the struggle with the in- 
organic world has become progressively less important during his- 
tory; indeed, apart from occasional tornadoes, floods, and earth- 
quakes, the inorganic forces have been mastered, and the old struggle 
has been in the main converted into a drive for increased mastery. 

The struggle with other organisms, however, continues, It 
changes its character as civilization progresses. Every new advance 
in civilization, while it may knock out one set of competitors, often 
favors new ones. To take a simple example, the invention of agri- 
culture was an invitation to hordes of plant-eating insects, snails, 
birds, and mammals. From being neutrals in man’s struggle, they 
become his enemies. In a similar way, the crowding of human beings 
into walled cities was an invitation to various bacteria and other 
microscopic parasites: organisms which previously had been a minor 
nuisance could now spread with explosive rapidity to generate violent 
plagues and become major enemies of man. 

The new situations created by this war have provided new oppor- 
tunities for various animal enemies. After nearly three years of war, 
it is of some interest to mention some of the problems that have 
arisen, and the degree of success achieved by research and practical 
control measures in coping with them. Most of the inquiries have 
been carried out under one or other of the three official research 
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bodies, the Agricultural Research Council, the Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research, and the Medical Research Council. 

The rabbit has undergone perhaps the most extraordinary changes 
of status of any common animal. It is no more a native of Britain 
than of Australia. Though there are some who still maintain that it 
was brought over by the Romans, it is almost certain that its intro- 
duction was due to the Normans. Far from spreading rapidly to be- 
come a pest, as occurred in Australia when the British re-exported it 
thither nearly a millennium later, it had during some centuries to be 
sedulously looked after, and warrens constituted valuable properties, 
chiefly on account of the fur provided by the rabbits. How was it 
then that the rabbit today is a serious pest in Britain? The answer, 
I think, is simple. It is due to the increase of population, the spread 
of agriculture and later of game preserving. This brought about the 
total destruction of many predators over most of Britain and the 
reduction in numbers of many others. All the large birds of prey, 
and all the large carnivores have suffered most; and they were the 
natural enemies of rabbits. Intensive game preservation, with its 
wholesale reduction of stoats and weasels, was the last straw. 

However, the rabbit has up till recently been in a peculiar double- 
edged position—not merely a pest but also a property. Rabbit-killing 
was an important source of minor income for many farmers; and 
the gain, in the parlous state of British agriculture, often outweighed 
the loss due to their depredations. Now the war has again altered 
the balance. Home-grown food is urgently needed; and the rabbit 
has become, wholely and officially, a pest. Research has also provided 
means for dealing with the pest. A course of fairly intensive trap- 
ping, followed by gassing with cyanide gas in the burrows, will de- 
stroy all rabbits. Originally an expensive pump was supposed to be 
necessary for gassing. But now it has been shown that a long spoon 
can be used to put the chemical down the burrows, which are then 
blocked, and this little technical improvement has brought the 
method within the reach of all. There is now no reason why Britain, 
or at least all its important farming land, should not be brought back 
to its pre-Conquest freedom from rabbits. 

Among other rodents, two species of rats are the most important 
pests. They, like the rabbit, are being studied by the Bureau of 
Animal Population at Oxford. War research has shown that the 
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population of the common brown rat was kept at a high level by its 
capacity to breed throughout the winter in cornstacks. This can be 
prevented if threshing is done early and all rats that then emerge.are 
killed. The fixing of the price of corn has encouraged early thresh- 
ing, and the killing of rats at threshing-time is now compulsory under 
a statutory order. By these measures, combined with a large-scale 
poisoning campaign, it should be possible to reduce the rural rat 
population so materially as to transform it from a serious pest to a 
minor nuisance. 

The black rat, like the rabbit, has suffered strange vicissitudes of 
status. It was for centuries the only species of rat in Britain, although 
it too was originally introduced (probably at the time of the Cru- 
sades). When, however, the brown rat was later introduced in the 
eighteenth century, it proved more successful, save in the few situa- 
tions where the black rat’s greater climbing abilities and lesser de- 
pendence on water gave it an advantage; and the black rat became 
virtually confined to shipboard. Recently, however, the increase of 
high buildings, and the attempts to proof them against the brown 
rat, have given the black rat a new chance, and it has become a 
serious pest in ports and port warehouses. Careful study, however, 
has now been made of the species, and this, with break-back trapping 
and new poisons, is apparently providing the basis for effective con- 
trol—an important matter not only because of food depredations, but 
because of the danger of introducing plague. 

In all matters concerning pests, the key to control is the study of 
populations—their absolute size, their reproduction and the checks 
to it. The wireworm will illustrate this point very clearly. Wire- 
worm is the popular name for the grubs of various species of click- 
beetles. They are all but universally present in agricultural land, 
especially in old pastures, and one of the great problems of this war 
is to decide which pastures should be plowed up. If they contain 
too many wireworms, there is no chance of a crop for some years. 
The usual methods of sampling enable a reasonably good forecast 
to be made; but they detect only the larger grubs. Recently, new 
and ingenious methods have been devised by which all the wire- 
worms in a sample of soil can be separated from the soil particles 
and the fragments of vegetation; and counted. 

The astonishing result emerges that the wireworm population 
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may reach ten and even twenty millions per acre! Above about five 
millions per acre, it is no good plowing up for any crop; up to two 
millions, it will be tolerably safe for cereals; and below five hundred 
thousand, the damage will be negligible. 

The accurate counting method has another advantage. The total 
population can be separated into four size-groups, corresponding to 
the produce of the four successive years that each grub lives in the 
soil before it turns into a beetle. And this, as will be readily seen, 
enables one to forecast the future. If, for instance, the youngest-but- 
one age-group is abnormally abundant, the dangerous time will be 
two years hence, for it is the large grubs that do the most damage. 

Wireworms have been brought into the limelight during the war 
by the need to plow up old grassland. Similarly the early realization 
of the precarious food position of Britain, and the consequent build- 
ing up of huge reserves, has accorded special prominence to the all- 
too-numerous insect pests of stored products—grain, oil-cake, choco- 
late, and many other materials. The great majority of these are 
introduced species, with their original home in the tropics or sub- 
tropics. Accordingly they are unable to maintain themselves in the 
open in Britain, and so are not dangerous to growing crops. The 
serious pests are those which can breed in the artificial environment 
of granaries and other stores. And again, as with the brown rat, one 
of the chief methods of control is to cut down the amount of breeding 
that goes on; below a certain level of numbers, flour-beetles, weevils, 
and the like are an annoyance rather than a serious danger. Here, 
cleanliness and order are the chief weapons. Where spilt grain and 
old sacks are allowed to lie about, the creatures can breed in odd 
corners. Thus scrupulous cleanliness and tidiness will prevent the 
corners of the warehouse itself from becoming permanent breeding 
grounds; for this, vacuum cleaners with special nozzles are useful. 
Further, even a slightly infested sack, if left to itself for a long time, 
becomes a teeming homeland from which colonists spread in all direc- 
tions. So delivery in strict rotation is essential: if this is adhered to, 
no package has the chance to become heavily infested before it is used. 

Cleanliness, however, is not enough. Deliberate destruction is 
also necessary. For this, the chemist and the applied biologist must 
work hand in hand—the chemist to produce improved gases for 
fumigation, the biologist to make sure that the infestable materials 
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are not damaged, whether in their flavor or in their capacity for use 
(as with the breadmaking qualities of flour). Considerable progress 
has been made in this field, and once more the goal is in sight—in 
this case, the goal of pest-free stores and stored materials. The pest 
species, we can be sure, will never be exterminated, since they are 
constantly being re-introduced; but they can be so reduced as to 
cease being pests. 

The external parasites of man constitute a rather different type of 
pest. The only one of major importance in Britain is the louse. This 
repulsive little creature is not only extremely unpleasant and irri- 
tating, but a potential source of great danger as being the vector for 
the germ of typhus. For war may bring about conditions in which 
many people have to share crowded sleeping quarters, cannot change 
their clothes regularly, and often have to go without washing; and 
these conditions favor both the breeding of lice and their transference 
to a widening circle of hosts. In the last war it was the trenches which 
favored the spread of the louse among soldiers; in this war it is the 
public air-raid shelters and the conditions of evacuation which favor 
its spread in the civil populations. 

In the last war, excellent de-lousing methods were devised for 
the troops as they came out of the line, and these were sufficient to 
keep the danger of typhus from materializing. But they merely . 
removed the lice from a man and his clothes: he and they could be 
at once re-infested when he went back. The problem for this war 
was to find some means of keeping people louse-free and for con- 
siderable periods; and at the London School of Hygiene and Trop- 
ical Medicine, great progress has been made with this. The details 
cannot at this stage be made public: but the method opens up al- 
ready possibility of eradicating lice from the British fauna, and may 
be of great importance on the Continent of Europe after the war in 
preventing outbreaks of typhus. 

One minor tragedy of the present war is that it has put that mag- 
nificent bird, the peregrine falcon, into the category of a pest. The 
reason is that planes patrolling the British coasts must communicate 
with headquarters, but cannot do so by wireless since this would give 
their position away to the enemy. Carrier pigeons are accordingly 
used, and these fall ready victims to peregrines. Over a considerable 
stretch of coast, the peregrines have therefore had to be killed off. 
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It is hoped that the wandering propensities of the species (from 
which it get its name) will enable these areas to be recolonized when 
peace comes, 

The general impression, after nearly three years of war research 
on these problems, is that important progress has been made, and that 
in this field at least the grim necessities of war will have brought 
permanent advances for peace. 








WALT WHITMAN AND MUSIC 
JULIA SPIEGELMAN 


ARCH 26, 1942, marked the fiftieth anniversary of the passing 

of Walt Whitman in his unpretentious little home on Mickle 
Street in Camden, New Jersey. More and more in those fifty years 
amateur and professional musicians, reading his poetry and prose, 
have found inspiration, and more and more we have come to see 
how Whitman himself was a lover of music. 

While he was busily engaged as a wound-dresser in the hospitals 
of Washington in 1863, he missed his music. Writing to his mother, 
he recalled the time when he and his sister-in-law, Martha, went to 
the opera together and enjoyed an oyster supper afterward. He 
asked his mother to urge Mat and his brother Jeff to go to the opera 
whenever possible. In the hospital, Whitman had to be content with 
homemade music. Twelve years after he had heard “La Favorita” 
at Castle Garden he observed that the nurses, young men and con- 
valescent soldiers, singing quaint tunes and hymns were not so good 
as opera singers, but afforded him as much pleasure as the best Ita- 
lian composition performed by world-famed singers. 

It must not be inferred that Whitman could appreciate all kinds 
of music. He preferred, because he understood best, the least complex 
form and melody. The poet liked the simple kind of Italian music, 
free of intellectual elements and artistic furbishes. He did not look 
into art as a revelation, but sought beauty of sound. 

He liked concerts. He enjoyed the black minstrels, as well as 
the Hutchinsons’ band. To him the musical version of Shakespeare’s 
Tempest was a real pleasure, while Beethoven’s “Septette” received 
special mention in Specimen Days, probably because it was the only 
chamber music he knew. He described it with its 


Dainty abandon, sometimes as if Nature laughing on a hillside in the sun- 
shine; serious and firm monotonies, as of winds; a horn sounding through 
the tangle of the forest, and the dying echoes; soothing floating of waves, 
but presently rising in surges, angrily lashing, muttering, heavy; piercing 
peals of laughters, for interstices; now and then weird, as Nature herself 
is in certain moods—but mainly spontaneous, easy, careless—often the 
sentiment of the postures of naked children playing or sleeping. 
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Although he had no musical training at all, and although he 
could appreciate only the simpler forms of music, Whitman showed 
a decided liking for music. Feeling, perhaps, this lack in his own 
education, he stressed, among his many reforms, the idea of making 
music a regular branch of study in all of the grade schools in the 
United States. He found that most schools outside of New York 
City included music in their curricula, but New York did not. Whit- 
man went even further. He laid stress on the function of music in 
civilization and advocated the development of a national school of 
music, as well as of literature, which should fully express the traits 
and idiosyncrasies of the United States—democracy and American- 
ism. In an essay which he published in Poe’s Broadway Journal in 
November, 1845, “Art-Singing and Heart-Singing,” Whitman ar- 
gued that America had been following the trend of the Old World 
in music too much, 

According to his custom he allowed this essay to be republished 
in altered form as an editorial in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle about a 
year later under the caption, “Music That Is Music.” Here he com- 
plained that the people cannot differentiate between amateur and 
professional music, that they are false to themselves because they are 
full of affectations. The productions of the Hutchinsons, a musical 
ensemble, he called “heart music” because “the sight of them, as 
they are puts one in mind of health and fresh air in the country, at 
sunrise—the dewy, earthy fragrance that comes up then in the mois- 
ture, and touches the nostrils more gratefully than all the perfumes 
of the most ingenious chemist.” 

And of the Cheneys, a quartet of three brothers and a sister, whom 
he lauded for their nationalism, he said that even their manners were 
simple and not “patent-leather,” like those of the Europeans. Again, 
in a review of the opera published sometime after the first edition 
of Leaves of Grass appeared, Whitman, under the pseudonym of 
“Mose Velsor” (Louisa Van Velsor was his mother’s maiden name), 
reiterated the need for a national school of music, and once more in 
“Song of the Exposition,” when he wrote: 


One stately house shall be the music house, 
Others for other arts—learning, the sciences, shall all be here, 
None shall be slighted, none but shall here be honor’d, help’d, exampled. 
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He hoped that American singers might always sing their simple 
melodies without affectation. For his part he relished the rustic 
simplicity of such family groups as the Cheneys and Hutchinsons, 
who devoted particular attention to folk melodies and sentimental 
tunes, and wished that his own country would, rather than become a 
center of refined conventionalized culture, retain the privileges of 
youth. 

Whitman did not recognize his relationship to the New Music 
of Liszt and Wagner, knowing little of the movement as it devel- 
oped in his later years. Indeed, shortly before his death he wrote: 
“The experts and musicians of my present friends claim that the new 
Wagner and his pieces belong . . . truly to me, and I to them, likely.” 

Yet Whitman, to whom opera represented animated poetry, was. 
extremely fond of the Italian, which places most stress on the voice. 
As a matter of fact, Italian opera was the most popular in the period 
when Whitman frequented the theater most. He preferred it to 
all others, and he heard all those in vogue at the time. He was 
able to satisfy his craving by having a pressman’s pass. The young 
bard felt that the contralto, Marietta Alboni, and the tenor, Bettini, 
had the greatest influence on him. Consequently, he was best ac- 
quainted with Italian music, finding the drama of the opera more 
interesting than the accompanying music. He made a habit of study- 
ing the libretto alone before attending the theater. On the evening 
of August 8, 1851, Walt heard Donizetti’s “La Favorita” at Castle 
Garden and recorded it as only a genius can in interpreting one art 
in terms of another: 


. a sublime orchestra of myriad orchestras—a colossal volume of har- 
mony, in which the thunder might roll in its proper place; and above it, 
the vast, sure Tenor—identity of the Creative Power itself—rising through 
the Universe, until the boundless and unspeakable capacities of that mys- 
tery, the human soul, should be filled to the uttermost, and the problem 
of human cravingness be satisfied and destroyed? 


Of this sort are the promptings of good music upon me... . 


Ah, welcome that I know not the mere language of the earthly words 
in which the melody is embodied; as all words are mean before the lan- 
guage of true music. 
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But best of all were the concerts of Alboni. In 1860 Walt wrote 
to her “To a Certain Cantatrice,” in which he placed her art on a 
par with oratory and the struggle for freedom. 

Like all of us, Walt had his prejudices. He cared for Jenny 
Lind in a half-hearted way, and he failed to be moved by her art, 
for it was too impersonally perfect. Referring to her, he wrote that 
beauty of a high order filled her performance, but “it was the beauty 
of Adam before God breathed into his nostrils.’ “The canary, and 
several other birds are wondrous fine—but there is something in song 
that goes deeper—isn’t there?” Indeed, he disdained coloraturas in 
general. 

Though he liked the “solemn-sweet pipes of the organ,” Whit- 
man decidedly disliked the piano. While he was in Washington, he 
probably fell in love with a woman whose only drawback was the 
presence of a husband. The latter must have been quite unintellec- 
tual, quite uncultivated, for Walt wrote “To a Certain Civilian,” 
admonishing the unnecessary husband to “go lull yourself with what 
you can understand, and with piano-tunes.” The last four words 
were added several years after the poem first appeared, yet Whitman 
should not have been so stern in his condemnation, for he himself 
admitted that he had never heard the piano played well. 

In that sentimental lyric, “Out of the Rolling Ocean the Crowd,” 
a pathetic poem written to the beloved, there are definite musical 
elements in the choice of words and meter. It has been set to music 
by Weda Cook Addicks, a personal friend of Whitman, Marshall R. 
Kernochan, Vaughan Williams, and more recently by Christy Vrion- 
ides and Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco. Plainly music must have 
played an important part in the life of the man and his work. 
Throughout his writings we find not only direct references to it as 
an art, but also undercurrents; witness the powerful, majestic rhythm 
of “Song of the Redwood-Tree.” 

He mentioned practically every instrument and every type of 
voice in his writings. Many times he composed poetry while or after 
hearing music, often that of his brother Jeff. Although Whitman 
probably never played any instrument himself, he liked to sing pas- 
sages from the operas he knew, or hum ballads and martial tunes. 
Thomas A. Gere, who worked on an East River ferryboat, came to 
know him. In a letter, reprinted in R. M. Bucke’s early biography 
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of Whitman, Gere wrote: “Walt’s musical ability was a very inter- 
esting quality; he was devotedly fond of opera and many were the 
pleasant scraps and airs with which he would enliven us in a round, 
manly voice, when passengers were few, and those few very likely 
to be asleep on the seats.” 

It was at the opera that Whitman first conceived the free rhyth- 
mical style of his verse. 


Now, if you have music in you, you will experience a new and heav- 
enly pleasure. .. . The Opera-house, with all its contents, drops rapidly 
away. The crowded tiers—the gas-lights—the rich and novel spectacle— 
the beautiful women—vanish from your eyes and thoughts with the first 
beat of the drum. It is the stormy music of Giuseppe Verdi; it is the noble 
opera of Ernani. With the rise of the curtain you are transported afar— 
such power has music . . . Bettini was a beautiful, large, robust, friendly, 
young man—a fine tenor... . 

Never shall it cease—but rather it must become more and more com- 
mon, and more and more perfect, until the ability to sing well, and play 
on some instrument, shall be as much a matter of course as the ability to 
read. 


But he had no conception of the musical structures that can be 
built out of English words or of the importance of music in poetry: 
“The two things being equal I should prefer to have the lilt present 
with the idea; but if I got down my thought and the rhythm was not 
there I should not work to secure it.... I take a good deal of trouble 
with words, but what I am after is content not the music.” 

It is not hard to believe what he wrote. Simply look at “Sands at 
Seventy,” a group lacking distinction in form, music and rhythm, 
although composers have set music to some of the poems, “A Song 
of the Rolling Earth,” “Song of Myself,” or “Song of the Exposi- 
tion.” Another sort of poem, wholly unlike Whitman, which ap- 
peared in the early seventies, includes a song very much like an ordi- 
nary hymn, “The Singer in Prison.” 

He himself recognized his poems as formless at first reading, but 
later “on closer examination a certain regularity appears, like the 
recurrence of lesser and larger waves on the sea-shore, rolling in 
without intermission, and fitfully rising and falling.’ Whitman con- 
ceived of delicate but definite rhythm. He demanded that his poetry 
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be “subtly and necessarily always rhythmic, and distinguishable easily 
enough.” 

His readers felt the rhythm. Among them was Fanny Raymond 
Ritter, wife of the professor of music at Vassar College, and a musi- 
cian herself, who was deeply moved by his writings. Professor Ritter 
composed a recitative accompaniment for “Dirge for Two Veterans,” 
which was published in 1880. It was the first Whitman poem set to 
music. In a letter, reprinted in Bucke’s biography, Mrs. Ritter said 
that Whitman had 


a sense of strong rhythmical, pulsing, musical power. . . . I knew, too, 
that Whitman was a sincere lover of art, though not practically formative 
in any other art than poetry. Therefore, on a certain memorable Olym- 
pian day at the Ritter-house, when Whitman and Burroughs visited us 
together, I told Whitman of my belief in the presence of an overwhelm- 
ing musical pulse, behind an apparent absence of musical form in his 
poems. He answered with as much sincerity as geniality, that it would 
indeed be strange if there were not music at the heart of his poems, for 
more of these were actually inspired by music than he himself could re- 
member. Moods awakened by music in the streets, the theatre, and in 
private, had originated poems apparently far removed in feeling from the 
scenes and feeling of the moment. 


Perhaps Whitman did not know that poetry can be written in 
only one language at a time, especially when the poet is acquainted 
with but one. Walt loved to dally with musical terms which were 
not yet anglicized; maybe it afforded him a sense of power. At any 
rate, he used them—and not always correctly. What man would 
describe himself as “No dainty dolce affetuoso I”? Did Whitman 
not know that “To flutes’ clear notes and sounding harps’ cantabile” 
was poorly balanced? 

He wrote “Proud Music of the Storm,” a mystical dream fol- 
lowing an actual storm, in memory of the evening at Castle Garden 
when he heard “La Favorita.” In it he interpreted the wind and 
rain and related every manifestation of sound to all the music he 
knew. The poem is constructed on the plan of a symphony. It is full 
of allusions to the music and the persons he loved—the flute, the 
harp, the organ, the violin, the operas of Mozart, Gounod, Meyer- 
beer, besides the Italian, symphonies, hymns, primarily Alboni. 
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(The teeming lady comes, 
The lustrous art, Venus contralto, the blooming mother, 
Sister of loftiest God’s Alboni’s self I hear.) 


Here let us turn from what music meant to Whitman to what 
Whitman meant to music. Many composers have been inspired by 
his poems to compose musical accompaniments to them, to write sym- 
phonic poems, marches, organ, and other orchestra pieces. While a 
good number of their works have been published, some have not yet 
found a niche on the shelves of the music stores, due to no fault of 
the poet. Of these, a few have been performed at conventions of the 
Walt Whitman Fellowship. 

“Songs of Farewell,” by Frederic Delius, is a setting for double 
chorus and orchestra of poems from the two groups, “Song of Part- 
ing” and “Sands at Seventy,” which a London critic regarded as one 
of the composer’s finest creations. The “Songs” had all of the sub- 
tlety of harmony characteristic of him plus a feeling of spaciousness 
and a bit of ruggedness that made it individual. Another whole 
series which Whitman called “Sea-Drift,” essentially sea chants, was 
used by Delius for his composition of that name. It includes music 
for the orchestra, a baritone solo and mixed chorus. More recently, 
John A. Carpenter, finding his title and inspiration in Whitman, used 
all eleven poems of the series for his symphonic poem, “Sea Drift.” 
It was performed by the New York Philharmonic Symphony Orches- 
tra when Werner Jannsen directed in 1934, the first time a native 
New Yorker had that honor. R. Vaughan Williams, the English 
composer, has likewise taken advantage of the symphonic plan of that 
group of poems to write “A Sea Symphony,” in which he employs a 
chorus and orchestra as background for soprano and baritone solos. 
He has adapted many of Whitman’s poems to music, writing accom- 
paniments and a cantata. 

For many years it was realized that Whitman had a larger fol- 
lowing in England than in his own puritanical country, and a large 
proportion of the musical compositions based on his poems have been 
published there. William H. Bell was influenced by the work of the 
man and by the man himself to compose “Walt Whitman,” a sym- 
phony, not yet in print. Similarly Percy A. Grainger’s “Marching 
Song of Democracy” is based not on a particular poem or group of 
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poems but on his work as a whole. The composition, arranged for 
chorus and orchestra, was written by the Australian pianist who, with 
his mother, had a great admiration for the poet. The chorus sings 
nonsense syllables, like pa ra da di, instead of words, only to have 
phonetic indications for the music. 

But it remained for the Swiss musician, Ernest Bloch, to come to 
the United States, the land of the poet whom he was fond of read- 
ing, to weave his prize-winning symphony, “America,” an epic rhap- 
sody, dedicated to Abraham Lincoln and Walt Whitman. On the 
flyleaf of his composition he inscribed his favorite quotation from 
Whitman: “O America, because you build for mankind, I build for 
you.” 

Homer A. Norris’s cantata, “The Flight of the Eagle,” is based 
on seven of his poems. On the other hand, Henry Holden Huss, 
who also won an award for his composition inspired by Whitman, 
once told me that he was no longer interested in that poet. Mr. 
Huss’s accompaniment to “O Captain! My Captain! ,” Whitman’s 
tribute to the President whose death he took as a personal grief, 
received the prize of the Pittsburgh Male Chorus. Though he liked 
the “rugged features,” the unconventionalities of Whitman, “for,” 
he added, “what else can we say of Leaves of Grass,’ and though 
he found this poem the most moving of all, he frankly asserted that 
he preferred the other poets of the time—Browning, Tennyson— 
and Shakespeare; that is, he preferred the conventional lyrists. So 
it follows as a matter of course that Mr. Huss should choose the 
poem he did, for it is one of the most conventional. It has regular 
form, regular rhythm and definite rime, and conventional poetic 
usages. 

Perhaps that is why this poem is the most popular of all with 
musicians, At least fifteen others, including Walter Damrosch, have 
written solo and choral arrangements based on it, one of them a 
dramatic episode. Mrs. Addicks set it to music when she was only 
fifteen years old, her first venture at composing. The latest, Jaromir 
Weinberger’s “Lincoln” Symphony, had its world premiére on Oc- 
tober 17, 1941, and was played by the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra. The third movement, “O Captain! My Captain!” is a funeral 
march. 

And yet the beautiful burial hymn of President Lincoln, the 
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death carol in “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d,” begin- 
ning “Come lovely and soothing death,” is probably the greatest 
lyric of all. With the flutelike song of the thrush, so different from 
the graveyard school of poets, it has been used by a number of artists 
both here and abroad. For it Charles V. Stanford compiled an ar- 
rangement for baritone and soprano solos, chorus and orchestra, call- 
ing it an “Elegiac Ode.” Others have composed only accompaniment. 
To Swinburne the whole poem was “the most sonorous nocturne ever 
chanted in the church of the world.” 

Such poems as “The Mystic Trumpeter,” Whitman’s real swan 
song, and “A Dirge for Two Veterans,” the last stanza of which is 
especially full of music and rhythm, have been the occasion for many 
a musical opus. The “Dirge,” a Civil War poem, gives evidence of 
the rapid development of Whitman’s sense of form as he became 
more mature and less egocentric. The first of these was the poem 
which Frederick S. Converse used as a basis for an orchestral fantasy. 
He also composed “Night and Day,” for piano and orchestra, which 
has been performed by several leading orchestras. It was suggested 
to him by two short poems, both written at the same time and to- 
gether not even ten lines long, “A Clear Midnight” and “Youth, 
Day, Old Age and Night.” “A Clear Midnight” has been used by 
Paul Hindemith, Vaughan Williams, and many other composers who 
have been drawn to Whitman’s poetry. 

At the same time, that mechanical, unmusical, unrhythmical poem, 
“Salut au Monde,” Whitman’s song of salutation in which he re- 
peated words and phrases to compensate for lack of meter, served 
as a basis for the pageant which Charles Griffes arranged. He was at 
work upon the incidental music, the score almost completed when he 
died in 1920. The last notes he wrote, oddly enough, came after the 
third line from the last, “I raise high the perpendicular hand, I make 
the signal.” Following the directions he left with his notes and 
sketches, Edmund Rickett arranged the music for wind instruments, 
harp, percussion, and piano. The pageant was produced at the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse in New York City in April, 1922. Ian Maclaren, 
dressed as the poet, talked with unseen voices, describing people on 
earth as he saw them, in answer to their queries, while the orchestra, 
choruses, and miming dancers interpreted the visions behind a cir- 
cular opening which gave the effect of a crystal ball. 
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The pageant was divided into three parts, the first contrasting the 
miserable and happy sides of life and the last picturing man striving 
toward something better than himself. The second part consisted of 
five dramatic scenes, the finest portion of the production, showing five 
manifestations of the religious feeling through music and the dance, 
the Hebrew, Hindu, Greek, Mohammedan, and Christian. As 
Griffes would have wished, the music was subordinated to the speech 
and action. The festival was revived in 1936 by the Federal Theatre 
under the direction of Blanche Yurka. 

The “Drum Taps” poems, Walt Whitman’s Civil War expe- 
riences, and their sequel, “Memories of President Lincoln,” a group 
of four poems, written when he was probably at the height of his 
emotional life, have inspired more musicians than any other group of 
verses in Leaves of Grass. Those included under “Drum Taps,” as a 
whole, have a symphonic interior, and it is surprising that, with the 
depths of feeling which the poet was able to inject into them, the 
same use has not been made of them as of the “Sea-Drift” collection. 
For example, the metrical rhythm of “Vigil Strange I Kept on the 
Field One Night” does much to give meaning to the whole poem. 
Yet it has never been set to music. Whitman changed the order of 
words to get his reader into his mood by the rhythm. He used 
anapaests to give lightness to the tragic theme, and concluded with a 
short line to allow for the element of finality in the rhythm. Un- 
doubtedly “A Sight in Camp in the Daybreak Gray and Dim” is far 
better in its lyricism. Among his other poems most popular with 
composers are “Darest Thou Now O Soul,” “The Last Invocation,” 
and “Joy, Shipmate, Joy!” Music has been written to some of his 
poems by French, German, and Russian composers after they read 
them in translation. 

Because Whitman was not afraid of convention and because he 
wrote whatever he wished as he wished, regardless of form and con- 
tent, modern musicians recognize his poetry as art, the sort of art 
they would interpret. We are told that Edvard Grieg always read 
Whitman. The poet used to tell Horace L. Traubel, his literary 
executor, that “ “Leaves of Grass’ was intended as much for the musi- 
cians as anyone, and, if not defeated of its purpose, would perhaps 
inspire them to some noble, contemporaneous utterance.” 














BATTLE OF BRITAIN: 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY STYLE 


GEORGE ARMS 


HOUGH IN 1871 Germany did not make her next objective 

the invasion of Britain, the fall of France caused vague forebod- 
ings among the British people. “The Battle of Dorking: Reminis- 
cences of a Volunteer,” an imaginary account of a successful invasion 
of Britain, crystallized these forebodings when it appeared in Black- 
wood’s Magazine for May, 1871. Medicated as a sugar-coated pill 
of sensationalism, its purpose was to cure the British of their false 
sense of security. Though all but forgotten today, it anticipated with 
many parallels the earlier phases of Hitler’s attempted invasion in 
the autumn of 1940; and though imaginary, it provides an analogy 
as stimulating as the attempted invasion of Napoleon. Fortunately 
the Battle of Britain has differed from the “Battle of Dorking” in 
its outcome. But since even in this decisive particular the parallel 
came so close to realization and since an invasion is still not beyond 
the realm of possibility, the “Battle of Dorking” remains a document 
that should be disregarded neither by the British—nor by us. 

The account was reprinted a number of times both in this country 
and England. Literary opinion at first attributed its authorship to 
Colonel E. B. Hamley, a military man and a writer. Later identifica- 
tion credited the article to Sir George Tomkyns Chesney (1830- 
1895), an officer in the Bengal Engineers, the first president of the 
Royal Indian Civil Engineering College, later the author of five 
political novels of which two, The True Reformer and Dilemma, 
were concerned with army problems. The stringent criticism of army 
personnel that is present in the “Battle of Dorking” and in the rest 
of his work did not affect the career of Chesney unhappily, for he was 
later appointed general and in 1892 was elected conservative M. P. 
from Oxford. 

In Blackwood’s Chesney only hinted broadly at the identity of 
the foe and the time of the invasion, but an American reprint of his 
article as “The German Conquest of England in 1875” removed 
what little doubt anyone might have had on either of these counts. 
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Chesney, as an aged volunteer fifty years later, first makes the situa- 
tion plain: England had been living in a plutocratic paradise, con- 
vinced that her superior means of manufacturing and merchandising 
would always give her an edge on the rest of the world, inclined to 
regard the German victory in the Franco-Prussian War as a fairly 
satisfactory disposal of her traditional enemy, France. But suddenly 
the ever-present problems of a great imperialistic power began to 
focus into numerous trouble spots. An uprising in India allowed the 
Americans to take advantage of the moment and invade Canada (the 
abortive Fenian invasion from Buffalo in 1866 was probably in Ches- 
ney’s mind as a precedent of official action). Ireland was in up- 
heaval, and the fleet was busy checking privateering in the West 
Indies as well as protecting the Canadian Pacific coast. Suddenly a 
“Secret Treaty” (perhaps between Germany and France) became 
public, and as Germany annexed Holland and Denmark with a pre- 
figuring of Nazi technique, England declared war. 

Totally unprepared for the emergency, England made frantic 
but unco-ordinated efforts to organize for war. Chesney notes the 
attempt to continue business as usual, the rising pay for workers— 
“ten shillings a day for anybody who could drive a rivet”—with the 
pittance for soldiers, and the lack of military equipment for hastily 
organized regiments. An effort was made to bring together the scat- 
tered navies, but when the fleet was brought together, it was faced 
with the problem of meeting the invasion at any of a dozen possible 
points. Finally it contacted the enemy, having sailed out dragging a 
cable to telegraph back news of hoped-for victory to London. But 
the enemy met the ironclads with torpedoes (identified by contem- 
porary commentators as those with which Germany even at the time 
of the article was experimenting) and totally destroyed it. After a 
few days of suspense, the rumor came on August 15 (only five days 
after the declaration of war) that the Germans in their nineteenth- 
century Blitzkrieg had landed near Harwich. Chesney’s Battle of 
Britain had reached its final stage. 

And now the old volunteer who is telling the story continues 
with describing his own part in stemming the invasion. A young man 
in the government service, he had joined up with his local regiment. 
At nine on the morning of the invasion he had gone up to London 
from his home in Surbiton, at the southwest of the city. Everything 
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was in a state of loose ends: the civil offices were demanding that 
their secretaries stay at their posts, the military were calling them 
into the field. Choosing between contradictory orders, our volunteer 
joined his regiment as it was leaving Surbiton without any equip- 
ment except his mackintosh and tobacco pouch. The train took them 
up to the city, and after spending the evening in the street outside 
Shoreditch station, they marched back to Waterloo at midnight and 
finally found themselves crawling into Dorking at sunrise, a third 
of the distance to the south coast. For the rumor that the enemy had 
landed at Harwick was only a rumor; actually the landing had been 
made at Worthing. 

With a keen eye for circumstantial detail Chesney gives a con- 
vincing picture of the marching and counter-marching of the volun- 
teers and regulars in their poorly informed efforts to establish con- 
tact with the enemy. From Dorking they were sent to Horsham, but 
on the way there they were ordered to fall back. Why, the soldiers 
did not know; but they finally gathered that the enemy had broken 
through the British outposts to the west of Horsham and was rap- 
idly driving north. That evening they were drawn up along the 
ridge running from Dorking west to Guildford, and it was there 
that they made their major stand. 

Now they suffer the tense and unsatisfying waiting for the battle 
to begin. Several times detachments are seen marching near the 
Dorking ridge, but in each instance they turn out to be British sol- 
diers. Food is scarce and so are blankets, while through the long 
night discipline and courage run thin. Finally the enemy make a 
frontal attack. 

“All fighting is pretty much alike,” notes Chesney at this point, 
“once it begins.” For a while the volunteers managed to stem the 
attack. At one point regulars charged diagonally in front of them 
in counterattack. But suddenly the line gave way in the direction of 
Dorking, the volunteers were thrown into confusion, many were 
taken as the enemy made an enveloping movement from left, and 
the rest, our volunteer among them, retreated and re-formed, but 
without the precision necessary to resist successfully. The next day 
our volunteer made a last stand with a group at the station in Sur- 
biton, on the road to Kingston and the north. Wounded for a second 
time in the attack, he escaped towards home. 
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On his way he stopped at the home of a friend who had been 
wounded in the first day’s fighting. Meeting Travers’ six-year-old 
son, he learned that his father was upstairs where he went only to 
find him on his deathbed. And when he returned downstairs, he 
discovered the son had been struck by a shell splinter. Faint from 
the shock and from his exhaustion, he lost consciousness. As he re- 
gained his senses, he overheard German officers, who in the mean- 
time had taken over the house, remarking that the British could run 
well though not quite so fast as the French. The nineteenth-century 
Battle of Britain has reached its disastrous end. 

Speaking in his character of a volunteer from the vantage point 
of 1925, Chesney also recounts the sorry outcome of the successful 
invasion. Without the fierce efficiency of the Nazis, the Germans 
have still been able to reduce England to a state of vassalage and 
keep her there by using a technique of “contributions” in place of 
mere pillage. They have exacted tremendous tribute, taken Eng- 
land’s colonies, and thus ruined. her manufacture and her trade. 
France at least had its agriculture to rebuild upon, but England with 
her commercial supremacy gone had nothing. 

Of the comments made upon the “Battle of Dorking” in the 
American press that of the Nation is interesting both in its discern- 
ment and its lack of it. This magazine notes that England had al- 
ways had in its mind a fear of invasion which at times in history has 
(with better reason than the editorialist acknowledges) crystallized 
mto real foreboding. At the same time the Nation notes that the 
lack of a militaristic tradition has proved the source of England’s in- 
ternal greatness, allowing her to develop a society based upon civil 
procedure. Yet before, England has had France either as a buffer or 
as a not too menacing foe. The Nation also rightly pays tribute to 
the skill shown by Chesney as an author, drawing attention to his 
careful mingling of military knowledge with the successful imper- 
sonat'on of a volunteer and the confusion with which he would see 
the battle. 

That it was undoubtedly the vividness of narration which gave 
Chesney’s account its vogue still does not explain completely the 
excitement it caused and the answers and supporting statements it 
provoked. “It represented in a concrete and effective way what the 
public thought when it was written,” was the summation made by 
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an anonymous “military critic’ three years later. A sampling of the 
pamphlets and articles provoked by it show amusing extensions, re- 
finements, and rebuttals. The anonymous author of “What Hap- 
pened after the Battle of Dorking” happily reported that with the 
cutting off of supplies in the September following the invasion, Eng- 
land had managed to defeat the Germans at Tunbridge Wells. In 
this account he attempts a rather unsuccessful combined satirization 
of British social customs and of the manner of Chesney’s “old What’s- 
his-name, who was a volunteer in those days, who’s always croaking 
about the condition of the nation.” 

On June 22, 1871, even the London Times in “The Second 
Armada, a Chapter of Future History” gave its version of an inva- 
sion which had for many months been preceded by groups of foreign 
oficers disguised as artists—not tourists—sketching on the Suffolk 
coast. An accompanying editorial hopefully noted that Germany was 
too busy with its current conquests to expend more military force. 
But the most corking tale of all was uncorked in the May, 1872, 
Victoria Magazine. According to G. L. B., the volunteer’s sister 
Clara had been asked to supplement his reminiscences with her “Re- 
membrances.” Clara and her mother had fled from Surbiton to Lon- 
don with a great deal of Victorian fainting and general female wig- 
gle-waggle. Instead of safety they found the poor people had become 
a mob full of destructive fury against property and lustful violence 
for middle-class maidens. With fine chances for scenes of the death- 
before-dishonor school of letters, the British Museum went up in 
flames and the plague broke out. Comment of one lady: “The Ger- 
mans will save us from our own people.” Though in the situation as 
told in the story she is absolutely justified in her remark, one won- 
ders at the Victorian-Cliveden state of mind that imagined such a 
situation. The story of Clara thus has its relevance too. 

Yet in spite of all these relevancies the lesson of the “Battle of 
Dorking” waited upon the actuality of seventy years later before it 
could be learned. 








THE ADMINISTRATION, LOBBYISTS, 
AND CONGRESS 


FLOYD M. RIDDICK 


HE ADMINISTRATION’S control over the House and Sen- 

ate in the determination of legislation during the First Session 
of the Seventy-seventh Congress far exceeded that exerted by any 
other “pressure group” or institution. The external forces operating 
on the majority party in Congress to the enactment, the modification, 
or to prevent the enactment of legislation, were unbelievably power- 
ful, with the Administration serving as the primary source. Other 
sources of influence included private businesses individually, repre- 
sentatives of private interests, special organizations incorporated to 
sponsor particular causes, and state and local government bodies. The 
“power” of these last-mentioned institutions and organizations, how- 
ever, on the wane in the last few years, reached the lowest ebb 
with the rise of the war crisis. 

Working under pressure exerted by the Administration and so- 
called lobbyists, the legislative activity during the past year was 
intense. A brief résumé of these vast undertakings includes the enact- 
ment of 649 public and private laws, of which 397 were public. The 
House and Senate were in session 210 and 167 days, respectively, 
drawn out over a period of 365 days. The number of bills and reso- 
lutions introduced in the former body totaled 7,016 and 2,519 in the 
latter. The Senate committees reported on 931 legislative matters 
and passed 886 bills. The committees of the House made 1,557 re- 
ports on legislative matters to their Chamber and passed 1,043 bills. 
The House and Senate took 80 and 93 roll-call votes, respectively, 
and when the session closed, sixty bills were pending on the House 
calendar and forty on that of the Senate. 

Many far-reaching controversial pieces of legislation were, en- 
acted, but roll-call votes for final passage could seldom really ~be 
called partisan, and no vote was on a strictly party basis. Many leg- 
islative matters were disposed of by an almost unanimous vote. 

The appropriations for the year, totaling approximately fifty-eight 
billion dollars, reached an all-time high figure; hearings on bills and 
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special investigations exceeded in number and volume those of any 
previous session, totaling about 100,000 printed pages; the debates 
and proceedings in the House and Senate chambers required 10,427 
printed pages of the Record, and “remarks” included in the Appen- 
dix thereof under the privilege “leave to revise and extend remarks” 
6,105. 

The twenty-seven appropriation bills of the session were enacted 
much in the form and in the amounts they were presented to Con- 
gress by the Bureau of the Budget. Only a few items were com- 
pletely eliminated, and many more were decreased or increased by 
small amounts. Congress increased a few defense items by large 
amounts. In all, the Budget estimates totaled $54,296,537,027, and 
the bills as they became law provided for $55,855,842,108, not in- 
cluding permanent appropriations. 

These twenty-seven bills, though not drastically changed in form 
from the way they were submitted to Congress by the Bureau of the 
Budget, accounted for much of the work of the session, keeping the 
appropriations committees of the House and Senate unusually busy. 
The testimony taken at the hearings on the estimates embodied in 
these bills by the House and Senate appropriations committees re- 
quired 18,129 and 4,592 pages, respectively. The debates on them 
in the House Chamber involved 1,035 pages of the Record and 400 
pages in the Senate. The bills were finally passed by the two bodies 
in practically the same form that they were reported by the com- 
mittees. If the House eliminated or added a section contrary to the 
requests of the Bureau of the Budget, the Senate usually eliminated 
that change in accordance with the wishes of the Administration, gen- 
erally by adopting committee amendments. Two hundred and sixty- 
three amendments were offered to the bills in the House, of which 
twenty-five were proposed by the committee. Ninety-four were 
agreed to, including the twenty-five by the committee. In the Senate 
1,067 amendments were offered to the bills, as opposed to the form 
in which they were passed by the House, of which 967 were sub- 
mitted by the committee. One thousand and sixteen were adopted, 
of which 959 were committee products. Many amendments adopted 
by the two Chambers were lost in conference. 

In the matter of nominations submitted to the Senate, the Presi- 
dent sent up 11,485 nominations for various civilian offices and posts 
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in the Army and Navy, of which the Senate confirmed 11,346. Only 
two were rejected and they were to minor postmasterships. Seven 
were withdrawn by the President for reasons not announced, and 130 
of them were left pending on the Senate calendar of nominations and 
will perhaps be confirmed in the first part of the subsequent session. 

Thus deliberations in the two Chambers, committee hearings, and 
printed literature to the disposition of all this business during the 
First Session of the Seventy-seventh Congress were extensive and 
significant, but the procedure and changes made in the various bills 
prior to the enactment of the 600-odd laws during the year are con- 
clusive that Congress had accepted a position of subordination to the 
Administration in the determination of legislative policy. But Con- 
gress did serve as a public forum for a discussion, to use a trite 
expression, of the “American way of life.” The speeches and litera- 
ture, however, were often ineffective. As Uncle Joe Cannon once 
said: “Oratory in the House is like water going over a dam, it makes 
a hell of a lot of noise, but it turns no wheels.” Or as ex-Representa- 
tive Biglow of Ohio stated to the House on one occasion: “The 
speech I am going to make this afternoon will be short because I 
know it is utterly in vain.” Besides, too often the debates on major 
bills were so limited in the House by use of special rules and in the 
Senate by leadership pressure under unanimous consent requests that 
a successful and complete deliberation was impossible, even if the 
membership were in attendance in the absence of fixed decisions or 
closed minds. 

External pressure which was brought to bear on Congress in the 
determination of Congressional decisions during the last session was 
amazingly influential. The approach was made through the political 
machine of the majority party. That political machine, not necessarily 
a party machine at all times, was more discernible in the House than 
in the Senate. The Senate, organized on strictly party lines, func- 
tioned more like a club, and personalities weighed heavily. Senators 
were also inclined to help one another individually. The Administra- 
tion, the primary source of external force, nevertheless, was just as 
successful in getting what it wanted from the Senate as it was in get- 
ting what it wanted from the House, in many instances, more so. In 
the case of many major pieces of legislation and appropriation bills, 
the measures passed the House in a form not acceptable to the Ad- 
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ministration and the Senate struck out the “obnoxious” sections; or if 
the bills had been acted on by the Senate first, the “obnoxious” sec- 
tions went out in conference, the conferees partially writing a new 
bill. In fact, the President had his most embarrassing moments with 
the House. Of course, some suggestion is in order at this point, that 
legislation labeled “requests of the Administration” might have been 
disguised. The President is the spokesman for the party, and the 
Congressional leaders might be clever enough to speak through the 
President or the Administration. 

These “pressures” influencing the decisions of Congress fre- 
quently articulate in the name of the people, but can these influences 
manufactured by various groups be labeled public opinion? Professor 
E. P. Herring, in discussing the influence wielded by the Adminis- 
tration, writes: “The technique of the alert public relations expert 
is to forestall criticism and to present the best side of the case, to 
dramatize events, and to arrange situations that generate favorable 
news. This the administration is doing. Those in opposition are 
outclassed, outguessed, and completely outstripped. They are left 
sputtering and protesting in the dust of the activities of the adminis- 
tration.” 

Professor James T. Young, describing the publicity activities of 
the Administration, declares: “Few realize the immense volume of 
both information and propaganda regularly released from Federal 
offices. On March 2, 1938, a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives (J. Parnell Thomas) stated that in 1936 over 669,000,000 
pieces of mail, weighing over 91,000,000 pounds, were sent out by 
the executive departments of the Government at public expense. The 
paper and printing were estimated to have cost over $22,000,000.” 

Representative Earl C. Michener of Michigan printed in the 
Congressional Record for November 17, 1941, information, from a 
study released by the Bureau of the Budget in the same month, re- 
vealing that in “1941 New Deal publicity cost $27,770,000, showing 
that 2,895 employees give full time to publicity activities, while 
31,618 are part-time employees.” This so-called publicity technique 
is the scheme used by all groups or organizations trying to influence 
or force Congressional decisions. 

“Lobbyist” activities are not as numerous or as powerful today 
as they were a few years ago. Even as late as 1937, when the Court 
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Reorganization Bill was pending before Congress, an unbelievable 
amount of pressure was brought to bear by lobbyists on Congressmen. 
Reliable information furnishes this illustration: On a particular day 
telegrams protesting the passage of the bill were pouring into the 
office of Speaker Bankhead, the informant declared, and he “noticed 
they were all Western Union telegrams.” Finally, this person, now 
a Representative in Congress, picked up the telephone and called the 
Postal Telegraph and told them that he was a stockholder of that 
company. Speaking to the party over the telephone, he said: “I hap- 
pened to be in the Speaker’s office a few minutes ago and saw a great 
deluge of telegrams addressed to the Speaker, each signed by a dif- 
ferent person, protesting the passage of the Court Bill, and I noticed 
that they are all Western Union telegrams. Why don’t you contact 
a certain person (naming the person) and get your share of this busi- 
ness?” In less than an hour, he declared, Postal telegrams began to 
pour in. 

In the case of tax bills in the last two years much pressure has 
been brought to bear on the House and Senate committees writing 
these bills. Take, for example, the Excess Profits Tax of 1940. 
Agents and officials of many corporations were in Washington seek- 
ing exceptions under the provisions of the amortization scheme and 
those defining the base period in order that the tax would not work 
hardships on their respective businesses. Organizations had repre- 
sentatives testifying before both committees in an effort to sway the 
committee memberships to particular points of view favorable to 
their respective clients. Briefly, everybody was working to see that 
everybody else was taxed. The activities of the representatives of 
private interests were so influential that not only was the tax bill more 
lenient on their clients than it apparently otherwise would have been, 
but a great number of amendments were added to that original law 
of 1940 to the advantage of many defense concerns as well as other 
businesses. 

Various interests always testify before the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the House and the Commerce Committee of the Sen- 
ate to obtain or defeat certain river and harbor projects. One only 
needs to read the hearings for the 1941 omnibus bill for rivers and 
harbors to see the picture. Not only representatives of various Cham- 
bers of Commerce and particular private interests were present and 
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pleading their cases, but many persons testifying in behalf of their 
respective local governments or communities were bringing to bear 
all the pressure they could muster to obtain or defeat the particular 
projects with which they were concerned. 

Such cases are common, but less so last year than formerly, and 
the picture of lobbying has been painted at its worst in many books 
and articles on the subject. This article is primarily concerned with 
the most significant influence of the past year over the determination 
of legislation, namely: the activities of the Administration. 

Generally, little or no attention is given to the initiation of legis- 
lation or appropriation bills. The President is limited by the Con- 
stitution to making recommendations. He is denied the power tc 
initiate laws; that function is given to Congress. In colonial days the 
governor of a colony originally exercised the power to originate laws, 
but this produced so many conflicts with the people that his preroga- 
tive was reduced to the right to send messages only. The Founding 
Fathers, realizing that the separation of powers could not be main- 
tained if the President initiated the laws, limited his power merely to 
recommending measures. This was done to protect the independence 
of Congress, a principle more honored in breach than in observance. 
Some years ago, 1908 to be exact, when a Cabinet officer essayed to 
send the draft of a proposed bill to the Senate that body arose in its 
dignity, ordered the bill sent back, and adopted a rule, now innoc- 
uous, ordering all gratuitous executive communications returned 
unless transmitted through the President. 

Practice has reversed that action of the Senate, with the Admin- 
istration everlastingly extending its “arm” over the control of legis- 
lation. Today, Administrative officials not only draft legislative pro- 
posals and submit them to Congress, but they use the prestige and 
facilities of the Administration to convince the public and Congress- 
men to their points of view. In the first session of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress—a typical session—no less than 271 drafts of proposed bills 
were fed into the Congressional hopper of the House after having 
been sent to that body by the heads of departments, bureaus, and 
commissions, attached to messages or communications by the respec- 
tive officials of the Administration. Nearly half of these became law 
during the same session, some of them having been slightly amended, 
without losing their respective identity. Thus this figure does not 
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include any of these administrative proposals which might have been 
consolidated into one bill or bills which might have become law as 
an amendment to another bill or any such drafts which might have 
been passed in subsequent sessions of Congress. The picture was 
much the same during the past year. No bill of any major impor- 
tance was enacted until it was submitted to the division of the Admin- 
istration concerned for its advice or approval; and no bill was enacted 
with the opposition of the entire Administration. 

Congressional initiative to amend the labor laws as applied to 
defense work, directly and indirectly, was in vain. Several times the 
House ‘attempted to attach riders on appropriation bills to that effect, 
but each attempt came to naught. A much opposed labor bill was 
passed by the House before the end of the session, but since the 
Administration did not want any drastic changes in the labor laws, 
that bill is now pending in the Senate without action. 

Much or most of the work of Congress in the last two or three 
years has been devoted to the disposition of appropriation bills. In 
the past year, as in all recent years, hearings on these appropriation 
bills have been closed, and only officials of the Administration and 
a few Congressmen testify. This procedure makes the presentation 
for a justification of funds one-sided. Even if all of the presentations 
by the Administration were honest and upright in every respect, the 
case is always ex parte, with Congressmen in no position to protect 
their own rights much less the rights of the people. A similar con- 
dition extends throughout all of the committee hearings. It seems a 
conservative estimate to state that at least one half of all testimony 
on all bills pending before Congress in the last session was presented 
by officials of the Administration, well fortified with the assistance of 
experts. 

This development has been so rapid and so complete that it is 
an exception for Congress to enact a bill until the committee con- 
cerned sends that measure to some division of the Administration 
for approval unless the said bill had been sent up by some unit of the 
Administration in the first place, attached to a communication, and 
thus labeled: an Administration measure. The control or influence of 
the Administration over Congress has been so effective that Congress- 
men of the Democratic party have publicly protested the procedure. 
One of the most drastic reflections to be found in last year’s Record 
was uttered by Representative Monroney, member of the House 
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Banking and Currency Committee (the committee which handled the 
bill) during the debate on the Price Control Bill. He declared: 
“There is criticism attaching to the Gore bill (a substitute for the 
Committee bill), a blight that I am afraid may kill it. According 
to the popular conception on Capitol Hill, and that is that the Gore 
bill originated in Congress.” Representative Randolph of West Vir- 
ginia on the “American Forum of the Air” on Sunday, October 19, 
1941, charged that he could not get hearings on his bill providing 
for a “Separate Air Force” because the President or the Administra- 
tion would not will them. These are extreme illustrations, but there 
is a tremendous amount of resentment among many Congressmen 
against the way the President is “driving Congress.” 

More important than the part the Administration plays in ini- 
tiating bills, is its part in influencing the enactment of such bills after 
they have been sent to Congress. Some of the most important pieces 
of legislation of the session were literally driven through the two 
houses of Congress under Presidential influence. The Lend-Lease 
Bill, which became law in the early part of the session, was alleged 
to have been conceived by Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau. While the bill was altered to some extent by Congress before 
it finally passed, the shadows of the Administration were detectable 
at most stages along the course to enactment. The proposal to requi- 
sition private property for national defense purposes was enacted 
prior to the declaration of war, but only after the Administration had 
urged the necessity of its passage in the name of national defense. 
When the proposed draft was first submitted by the War Depart- 
ment, a number of Representatives and Senators took the floor to 
criticize the far-reaching aspects of the bill in peacetime. Before it 
became law, it had been much altered. The Senate report stipulated 
that the “substitute bill gives the President power to requisition, upon 
payment of fair and just compensation, military or naval equipment, 
supplies and munitions needed for national defense, and machinery, 
tools, and materials necessary for their servicing, operation or pro- 
duction, when the Government has immediate need for such prop- 
erty for the defense of the United States and has been unable to 
obtain it upon fair and reasonable terms by voluntary contract.” 

The procedure to the enactment of the bill repealing portions of 
the Neutrality Act showed the Administration at its busiest, attempt- 
ing to influence legislation. As originally introduced and passed by 
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the House, in response to an Administrative communication, the bill 
provided only for the repeal of section 6, arming merchant vessels. 
The Senate amended the bill to repeal sections 2 and 3 (relating to 
commerce with states engaged in armed conflict and relating to com- 
bat zones respectively) as well as section 6. Much pressure was 
brought to bear for the passage of this bill as quickly as possible from 
the time it was introduced until it was finally signed by the President, 
approximately the span of one month. The bill as amended by the 
Senate was returned to the House, and instead of being sent to con- 
ference—the common practice for bills passed by the two houses in 
such different forms—the amendments were called up under a special 
rule and disposed of immediately. To take this action without a 
special rule requires unanimous consent. 

The voting strength in the House for the adoption of the Senate 
amendments was questionable at first, but the leadership set about 
to assure the adoption of the Senate amendments. Other Representa- 
tives worked to reject them. One Representative who opposed the 
amendments is alleged to have formed a block of fifty-two members 
to defeat the amendments, but before the vote was taken, he was 
called to the White House for a conference. Thereafter he voted for 
the amendments. Note the following comments by this person dur- 
ing the debate: “Mr. Speaker, it needs no words of mine to indicate 
the seriousness of the occasion. I have not approached this question 
with a clear decision made up from the beginning. I have been in- 
clined one way at times and another way at other times. I confess 
I approached the whole question with an attitude of doubt and an 
attitude of misgiving. I know many Members of the House who 
have had and who now have that attitude of doubt.” 

On the afternoon the vote was taken on the amendments, one of 
the important Democratic bosses of this country was in the Speaker’s 
office for some time, calling off one Democratic Representative after 
another from his state, separately, for consultation. Further, during 
the consideration of these Senate amendments, reliable information 
discloses that the allocation of many munition plants was changed on 
paper and judgeships were talked about quite a bit around the 
Capitol. 

By and large the Administration suffered no real defeats during 
the session; a few compromises were accepted. Really the session 
was one of appropriations and defense legislation, meeting the ex- 
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pectations of the President as set forth in his message to Congress, in 
joint session, on January 6, 1941. The opening paragraph of his 
message warned Congressmen that this was “a moment unprece- 
dented in the history of the Union. I use the word ‘unprecedented,’ 
because at no previous time has American security been as seriously 
threatened from without as it is today.” He continued, “I find it 
necessary to report that the future and the safety of our country and 
of our democracy are overwhelmingly involved in events far beyond 
our borders.” Congress not only met these challenges, but just before 
the session came to a close, joint resolutions declaring war on Japan, 
Germany, and Italy became law. 

A few administrative proposals were modified by Congress. Two 
of the most significant examples follow. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Bill for 1941, authorizing that institution to issue 
notes, bonds, and debentures in the sum of one and a half billion 
dollars in excess of existing authority, was amended considerably. 
The bill as reported, in a form favored by the Administration, in- 
volved a nine-page bill; as enacted it involved only four lines. The 
rest of the bill was stricken out in the House and passed the Senate 
in the same form. It was opposed on the grounds that it gave the 
Administration too much power and permitted the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to encroach too much on private industry. A 
bill drafted and sent up by the Navy Department providing for the 
construction of 900,000 tons of naval vessels was amended to con- 
struct only 150,000 tons. But all told, the Administration “requested 
the legislation and got what it asked for.” The disposition of major 
pieces of legislation no doubt was expedited under Administrative 
influence. Bills which at other times would have involved prolonged 
debates in either Chamber were enacted after a minimum of debate, 
in a form desired by the Administration. The President vetoed 28 
bills, but no bill was passed over his veto. The Senate overrode his 
veto on the Strategic Defense Highway Bill by a vote of yeas 57 
(41 Democrats, 14 Republicans, and 2 others), nays 19 (13 Demo- 
crats, 6 Republicans, 0 others), but the House failed in its attempt 
by yeas 251 (137 Democrats, 111 Republicans, 3 others), nays 128 
(88 Democrats, 40 Republicans). No other veto message was called 
up in either body for consideration. All others were merely referred 
to the appropriate committee. Thus, the shadows of Administrative 
influence were frequently cast over Congress. 











THE CHILD IN WORDSWORTH’S POETRY 


CALVIN T. RYAN 


HEN THE reviewers cried out, “This will never do!” and 

tried to annihilate Wordsworth for all time to come, they were 
not objecting entirely to his dullness, nor to a new poetic diction; 
not exclusively to “a few descriptions of baby-houses, and of old hats 
with wet brims.” There were babies along with those baby-houses, 
there were children who could cry for want of a playmate and some 
who could weep because of a soiled cloak. 

The object of their wrath was the newness of subject matter, and 
the sympathetic handling of that subject matter. Children as main 
characters in poetry? Children who could feel, who had strong sen- 
sibilities, and who could win the sympathy of adults? This will 
never do! Along with idiot boys and asses’ left ears—what would 
Aristotle say? Horace? Longinus? Boileau? Even Pope? It was 
all something too much. 

But with Wordsworth the child had arrived in English poetry. 
He was no longer, merely endured, no longer an accessory to a 
grown-up character.| The romantic theory, fed by the English senti- 
mental novel and the Rousseauistic “noble savage,” grounded in 
Hartley’s associationism, and encircled by the “goodness” of Nature, 
created an interest in the child, and enabled Wordsworth to write 
“The Child is father of the Man.”} Wordsworth’s own foot-loose 
childhood and early manhood, coupled with his resentment of any 
form of law and order, as well as his perverseness in “defying chas- 
tisement,” show again and again in his defense of the absolute free- 
dom of the child. He perhaps did not go as far as Rousseau in 
declaring that the child should be allowed to enjoy his childhood, 
with no thought of the future, because there might not be any future. 
But always the child is the Priest and the Prophet, and from him the 
man can learn. 


. - my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn, 
Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn. 
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In order to feel the contrast between this attitude toward the 
child and that held by the ancients, we have only to recall how badly 
the child fared among those peoples. More than likely the child 
was unwanted; if a girl, some periods among some peoples, she was 
considered a liability and the parents sought commiseration. Her 
patriarchal father could say at birth whether she should be allowed 
to live. Take three representative races—the Greeks, the Romans, 
and the Hebrews. Often exposed to death, or to the mercy of those 
who made their living by picking up exposed children and rearing 
them to sell as slaves, the Greek child was never an object of any 
great love. Plato had but little use for family life. Among the 
Romans, the child fared no better. The Hebrew wife was considered 
disgraced if she had no children, but the child was endured rather 
than loved. About the time of Christ, each Hebrew mother hoped 
her child would be a boy and that he would be the promised Mes- 
siah. 

The child is sparsely mentioned in Greek literature. Homer 
makes one or two references to children, but always as subsidiaries to 
his story. Virgil speaks of one child, but only to expand his hero’s 
greatness. In the Old Testament, children are rarely mentioned. No 
wonder, therefore, that Jesus spoke so frequently of the child; no 
wonder that his references have lived. Partly because of this attitude 
toward children, we have very little information about the childhood 
of Jesus. He was born. He confounded the lawyers and the doctors 
in the Temple when he was twelve—a fact strange enough to warrant 
recording. After that he waxed strong, and later appeared as a grown 
man. 

It is patent that such a lowly attitude toward the child would be 
inconducive to his playing any part in the literature and art of the 
ancients. In England, children are mentioned by poets as early as 
Chaucer (The Tale of the Man of Lawe). Occasionally they are 
mentioned by poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but 
never as a fit subject for great art. Even the Renaissance artists 
seemed to have very little idea of children, or of their natural phys- 
ical proportions. They were simply “little grownups.” It was not 
until the time of Sir Joshua Reynolds that artists painted childhood 
with any knowledge of child anatomy. 

Theologians and occasional poets among the Puritans in America 
mention the child, but always as a “trust” from God, and a subject 
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to drive home that amidst life they were in the presence of death. 
That great epitome of Calvinistic theology, Wigglesworth’s The 
Day of Doom, can hardly be called children’s poetry, or children 
in poetry. To read that and then to read “Alice Fell” or “The Kit- 
ten and Falling Leaves” is to sense a wide chasm in subject matter. 

Nor was the language of those poems “a selection of the language 
really spoken by men.” The child is rarely a child. More often he 
is an “infant cherub,” or “sweet babe,” or, as in Anne Bradstreet’s 
poem, a “bloody Cain.” One child who died before it was a month 
old was called a “little hasty sojourner.” 

Doubtless it was against just such diction that Wordsworth meant 
to protest. In his poetry one rarely finds the word “infant.” Usually 
the poet uses “baby,” “child,” “boy,” or “girl”’ He could personify 
juvenile traits. He could call a child the Priest, or the Prophet. He 
refers to himself in “The Recluse” as “an innocent little one.” But 
the language Wordsworth used with reference to the child, one will 
find, is the language even Coleridge would consider lingua communis 
for the occasion. 

Jeffrey and the nineteenth-century critics were still under the 
power of the Rules, subservient to “Nature methodized.” Aristotle 
had said that the fit subject for drama was man acting; noble man 
acting nobly. For the classicists, the subject must be neither too 
large nor too small; neither an elephant nor a flea. How could a 
poet consider a Child? Even Milton found occasion to use the word 
only once. How could Wordsworth be so indecorous as to declare 
that “The Child is the father of the Man”? 

Well, one answer might be, “It was in the air.” Rousseau was 
begetting many “sons” both in England and on the Continent. Hart- 
ley was a sounder psychologist, judging by the modern notion of 
child psychology, than perhaps even he knew. Man in his primitive 
state was a desideratum for all who wanted to be both free and 
happy. The child, along with the peasant and the shepherd-farmer 
—and the American Indian—was nearest to Nature; and getting back 
to Nature was getting back to these rustic patterns. 

Youth maintains 
In all conditions of society, 
Communion more direct and intimate 
With Nature,—hence, ofttimes, with reason too— 
Than age or manhood, even. 
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The child had more recently come from God; hence he spoke 
beyond his years. He understood beyond his natural ability. Truly, 
they said, “A little child shall lead them.” 

Something of this same idea is found in Hitler’s Utopia. “In my 
Ordensburgen,” Hitler writes, “a youth will grow up before which 
the world will shrink back. A violently active, dominating, intrepid, 
brutal youth—that is what I am after. I want to see again in the 
eyes of youth the gleam of pride and independence of the beast of 
prey. I will have no intellectual training. Knowledge is ruin to my 
young men. I shall eradicate the thousands of years of human do- 
mestication. Then I shall have the pure and noble material. [Italics 
mine.] With that I can create the new order.” 

Surely Rousseau’s progenies are still with us, and are seeking 
strange bedfellows. Again the Child is to father the Man, and sensi- 
bility, not Reason, is to dominate “the order.” Like Jeffrey, we may 
cry our this-will-never-do’s all in vain. Perhaps the “noble savage” 
has sensed his worth and become aware 

no less 
That throwing off oppression must be work 
As well of License as of Liberty. 


Let us hope, nevertheless, that these are but “the coarser pleas- 
ures” of the Boy, and that, if not the Youth, certainly the Man will 
call to mind “the commonplaces of the schools,” 


that tyrannic power is weak, 
Hath neither gratitude, nor faith, nor love, 
Nor the support of good or evil men 
To trust in;... 


That nothing hath a natural right to last 
But equity and reason. 


Just as Walter Pater said in substance in 1876, and just as Conrad 
Aiken has recently said, “It is in the nature of English poetry to be 
romantic,” and just as the sociological critics and poets of our own 
day will fail to check the ongoing processes of romanticism, “so let 
us again have it romantic.” 

And one further proof that romanticism is ever with us, and that 
it will be with us tomorrow, at least, is the modern emphasis upon 
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the Child and upon children’s literature. It is the Age of the Child. 
True, he is not quite the child of Nature that Wordsworth made 
him, for he is very realistic, but he has arrived as a character in lit- 
erature. Dr. Johnson could find fault with Shakespeare’s low taste 
in using such a domestic instrument as a butcher knife with which to 
commit murder, and we can smile at what Kipling, Jack London, and 
Jack O'Brian have done to show that elephants and dogs are passably 
fair as characters in a story, Aristotle notwithstanding, for Irving 
Babbitt is dead, and no longer looks under his bed each night to find 
Rousseau. The ugly and the commonplace may be turned into 
beauty, as Masefield has demonstrated. 

Another reason for Wordsworth’s interest in the child was the 
memory of his own childhood. It is not enough to know that en- 
vironment does affect a writer. There must be something about the 
author affected which makes certain environmental influences take 
hold of him, while others pass him by; or which take hold of him 

d not other men and women of the same time. 

A study of the first books of “The Prelude,” and parts of “The 
Recluse,” supplemented by his prose writings, shows us a boy resent- 
ing restrictions and forms, defying chastisements; a boy with “wild 
appetites and blind desires,” welcoming daring feats. At his grand- 
father’s house in Penrith, he struck his lash through a painting on 
the wall, obviously to impress his daring upon his brother Richard. 
William was the only one of the five children that caused their 
mother any concern. “The cause of this,’ Wordsworth writes, “was 
that I was of a stiff, moody, and violent temper.” 

Much of the poet’s boyhood parallels the experiences of Rous- 
seau. In some respects their temperaments resembled, although in the 
matter of lovableness, Rousseau must have been preferable] Again 
in youth, we find Rousseau making love to every woman with whom 
he was thrown; whereas Wordsworth must have been more retiring. 

The country about Wordsworth’s birthplace, and where he later 
returned to spend the best years of his life, was filled with the beauty 
of natural scenery and inhabited by peasants and shepherds. Being an 
observing child, a man who both felt and observed, he took it all in 
and made it a part of himself. He was ever fearful of the city and 
its ways, and we can readily understand why Luke was such a flop 
as soon as he went to the “dissolute city.” He no longer had Michael 
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as a companion, and he had not been “conditioned” for city adven- 
tures. Michael was the type whom Wordsworth “already loved.” 

So, not without cause, the Child reaches his full literary growth 
in Wordsworth. For the first time in literature a little girl can cry 
because her cloak is ruined, and a man can so sympathize with her 
as to play the Good Samaritan, deliver the “fatherless and mother- 
less” Alice Fell to the tavern-door, and give the host money “To 
buy a new cloak for the old.” 


“And let it be of duffell grey, 

As warm a cloak as man can sell!” 
Proud creature was she the next day, 
The little orphan, Alice Fell. 


“Into the middle of the plank” may not be poetry, but the lov- 
ing obedience of Lucy Gray, and her lasting influence, make child- 
hood characters the richer for the poet’s having spiritualized Lucy. 

Adults have to get down on the child’s level in order to under- 
stand the child. Adults can never succeed in lifting the child to the 
adult level. So, in order to understand their curious preferences, we 
look through their eyes. The five-year-old Edward amazes his father 
by his preference for Kilve over “sweet Liswyn farm.” The reason: 


“At Kilve there was no weather-cock; 
And that’s the reason why.” 


There is no use to question further. “That’s the reason why!” The 
poet calls this poem “Anecdote For Fathers.” It does have a lesson 
for fathers; mothers too. But above all, it shows the poet’s knowl- 
edge of child nature, and his sympathy. 

Yes, says the poet, “The Child is father of the Man.” To shape 
“the new order” we should begin with the “pure and noble mate- 
rial” of the child. A strange relationship this: Rousseau, Words- 
worth, and Hitler! But ideas have longer lives than weapons. 

Another innovation of Wordsworth was the use of the child in 
terms of comparison. Following the example of Milton, doubtless, 
he can prolong his figure for several lines, as illustrated in “The 
Prelude,” Book X, lines 364-374, where he said the domestic car- 
nage of the Reign of Terror was carried out with joy “eager as a 
child.” Then for nine lines the poet describes a child running against 
the wind to make his revolving toy “whirl the faster.” He must 
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have done that very thing himself, or have watched some other boy 
do it, and have written the comparison with his eye on the subject. 
At any rate, it is an innovation, and does excite pleasure. 

Except in poetry especially for children, such as Milne’s and Rose 
Fyleman’s, the child in literature is not immediately fashionable. 
Conrad Aiken says that poetry for a decade has been theory-ridden, 
has been “class” poetry, and has deliberately tried to avoid being 
either simple, or sensuous, or passionate. Of course there is no place 
in such objective handling of poetic themes for the Child. It is certain 
that such poets could not use the child if they even wished to. The 
Child is not found in poetry that is too cerebral, or too objective, or 
in poetry written by poets who find themes only in the field of capital 
and labor problems. 

But perhaps we shall have another Wordsworth rising soon who 
will reinstate the Child in the arts. If, as Aiken says, “a wholehearted 
romantic revival is much overdue,” then we shall expect to find the 
child occupying his rightful place among the great characters of 
poetry and drama. We have some promise of it in the use of children 
in motion pictures. 








PANAMA CANAL: 
THE DREAM OF FOUR CENTURIES 
DIETER CUNZ 


HE IDEA of an artificial tie between the Atlantic and Pacific 

is nearly as old as the knowledge of the existence of the latter 
ocean. When Spanish mariners entered the Western Hemisphere, 
the land they discovered was the only barrier to their eastern goal. 
They firmly believed in a natural roadway to India’s riches. On one 
of his voyages, Columbus spent weeks cruising back and forth along 
the Caribbean coast of Central America in search of a passageway 
westward. The next century witnessed the efforts of many explorers 
obsessed by the same fixed idea. 

In 1609 Henry Hudson sailed up the river named for him still 
bound on the same quest as his predecessors. A few years later this 
same doughty Englishman, serving his Dutch masters, essayed a 
more northerly voyage which brought him to the bay now bearing 
his name. Hudson was still searching for the illusive passage. 

At this same time the Spanish Conquistadors had already known 
for a quarter of a century at least that, so far as Central America was 
concerned, no such waterway existed. Earlier they had heard wide- 
spread rumors that a great new ocean existed to the west. The first 
to investigate the truth of these rumors was an early Spanish gov- 
ernor, Vasco Nijiez de Balboa, whose memory is still perpetuated 
in the coinage of Panama. The chief monetary unit of Panama bears 
his name. Balboa lived on friendly terms with the native inhabitants, 
married the daughter of an important Indian chieftain, and after 
carefully assembling and evaluating all the rumors of the great ocean 
to the west, he set forth in 1513 with a mixed company of Spaniards 
and Indians to see for himself. After a strenuous march of three 
weeks through the jungle he became the first European to set eyes 
on the Pacific. He claimed the ocean for the Spanish Crown and 
named it the South Sea. Balboa’s successor Davila made another 
fruitless attempt in 1515 to find a natural channel connecting the 
two seas. However, his only discovery was Lake Nicaragua and its 
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outlet to the Caribbean, Rio San Juan, both of which figured promi- 
nently in later plans for a canal. 

With the occupation and conquest of Mexico the possibilities of 
finding a natural waterway grew ever slimmer. Ferdinand Cortez 
was finally the first to renounce the hope of his predecessors of dis- 
covering a seaway and proposed to King Carlos V the building of 
a canal through Tehuantepec. The King gave the proposal serious 
consideration. Three plans were investigated: a canal through 
Tehuantepec, a canal from Lake Nicaragua, and a canal through the 
Isthmus of Panama. Preliminary surveys were made between 1532 
and 1534. The King then sent a contingent of Dutch canal builders 
over to start the project. This modest beginning consumed so much 
money that the King, despite the fact that he was the greatest and 
richest monarch of the century, felt that the financial requirements 
of such an undertaking were beyond his means. The plan was 
dropped, 

Under the successor of Carlos, Philip I1, the canal idea was not 
only forgotten but actually all knowledge of it was suppressed. True, 
there was plenty of talk at this time in favor of the project. One of 
the prime considerations was that Peru, one of the greatest sources 
of Spain’s wealth, could be brought very much closer to the mother 
country. But there were other weighty reasons to turn the King’s 
favor away from the project. What security was there that Spain 
would be the only beneficiary of such a convenience? Was there not 
the danger that competitors of Spain, who at this time were strenu- 
ously seeking a foothold in the New World, would find the canal of 
even more value than its builders? Also without the canal the Span- 
ish monarchy sat firmly in the saddle. Would it not be wiser to let 
sleeping dogs lie? At the same time the all-powerful Church started 
a vigorous campaign against the canal. The Bishops forbade even the 
mention of the idea of cutting through the Isthmus, branding as a 
cardinal sin the destruction of “a natural dam erected by Divine 
Providence to tame the ocean’s might.” All were branded as heretics 
and reformationists who would attempt to further the popularity of 
the undertaking. The laboriously assembled maps, documents, and 
plans were confiscated and destroyed. With the decline of Spanish 
sovereignty it was only a matter of course that the ambitious and 
costly scheme would be forgotten. 
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The plan was considered in Spain on two more occasions. In the 
second half of the eighteenth century King Carlos III took the mat- 
ter in hand and had the Nicaraguan route surveyed. The political 
upheavals in Europe brought this attempt to a hasty and inconclusive 
end. This latest Spanish activity was inspired by the English, who 
at this time began to “take over” in Central America. In 1780 a 
twenty-two-year-old English captain landed on the Central American 
coast and ventured as far as Lake Nicaragua. It was largely on the 
basis of this young man’s enterprise that England claimed and re- 
ceived the territory that is now British Honduras in the Treaty of 
1783-86. The name of the youthful captain is worthy of mention. 
He was no less a personage than the later Admiral Lord Nelson. By 
this time, the British no doubt played with the canal plan themselves. 
The coming decade with the shadow of Napoleon cast over Europe 
left little time or energy for such foibles. After the crash of Napo- 
leon’s Empire came the second and last feeble essay by the Spanish 
Government. This came about through a pet idea cherished by Alex- 
ander von Humboldt to establish a great interocean traffic. Von 
Humboldt evolved eight different plans for channels and placed 
them before the Spanish Parliament. In 1814 the Cortes decided 
upon the adoption of one of these. Under the circumstances of 
Spain’s impoverishment the affair remained a purely parliamentary 
one. Seven years later Spain lost her control over South America. 
At this time the northern provinces joined the Colombian Republic, 
but shortly thereafter broke away and split into three individual 
republics: New Granada, Venezuela, and Ecuador. In 1823 the 
former Spanish provinces of Central America combined into the 
Federated Republic of the United Provinces of Central America. 
This action ended the dream of canal building in the Western Hem- 
isphere for Spain. 

A consideration of a canal came up at the very first Congress 
(1823) of the newly formed Republic. It was much discussed and 
forthwith sanctioned. Then followed a momentous step: the Central 
American government felt too weak to undertake and operate so 
risky a scheme and decided to enlist the aid of the United States. 
In this decade a strong tendency manifested itself for co-operation 
between the Anglo-Saxon and Latin American. In 1823 the Monroe 
Doctrine was formulated. A congress for the formation of an Amer- 
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ican Peoples Union was called at Panama by Simén Bolivar in 1826. 
This was the first expression of the Pan-American conception. So, 
for the first time, America was pushed into the consideration of a 
plan that had absorbed and intrigued the minds of mankind for three 
hundred years and still remained unfulfilled. Another century would 
pass before its realization. That the United States would be the here 
of this drama of history seemed not impossible, though at this time 
far from certain, despite the fact that so prophetic and able a mind 
as Goethe’s had already envisioned the development of America’s 
role in the matter with great clarity. In Goethe’s dialogues with 
Eckermann may be found the following statement under the date of 
February 21, 1827: 


A channel of such capacity that it would permit ships of every size and 
tonnage to pass through would be a great boon to all the civilized and 
savage peoples of the world. I am amazed that the United States over- 
looks the opportunity of taking such work in hand. It is obvious that this 
youthful nation with its tendency for westward migration will, in thirty 
to forty years, settle and populate the vast stretches beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. It is also to be foreseen that the large and secure natural 
harbors built by nature along the Pacific Coast will cause great commercial 
centers to spring up. These will carry on a constantly increasing trade 
with the East. In such circumstances would it not be desirable, or even 
essential, that, with such a valuable trade, battleships should be able to ply 
from coast to coast without the necessity of the long and tortuous round- 
ing the Horn? I reiterate that it would be inexcusable for the United 
States to neglect to build a canal from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific 
Ocean and I am certain that she will accomplish it. 


This was at a time before there was only a foggy notion of what lay 
in the West, twenty years before California came into the Union, 
twenty years before gold was discovered in Sacramento, and almost 
eighty years before the government in Washington caused the first 
spadeful of dirt to be excavated on the Isthmus of Panama in the 
building of the canal. 

After 1830 the press in Europe discussed the canal project more 
and more. Companies sprang into existence for the purpose: a Dutch 
company worked out a new approach to the problem; in France 
Napoleon III awakened interest in the plan; England safeguarded 
her potentialities and occupied the Mosquito Coast and with it the 
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entrance to the Nicaraguan route, which appeared to be more and 
more the eventual gateway to the passage. In a treaty (1846) be- 
tween New Granada and the United States the latter secured the 
canal rights and overland transit franchise through the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

None of the companies organized for the purpose ever went 
beyond the discussion stage. At the beginning of the middle of the 
nineteenth century the picture changed. Since the discovery of gold 
in California (1848) it became apparent that sooner or later the 
waterway between the Atlantic and the Pacific would have to be 
built. Until this time the need for the canal was pressed for from 
the East only. Until now it was just like trying to cut a cable with a 
knife; now, after 1848, it was as if the two blades of a pair of pliers 
were pressing against the Central American Isthmus. With the com- 
mercial expansion on the West coast the United States wielded a 
double-handled lever for severing the tiny bridge between the two 
continents. 

The United States now doubled her efforts. In order to safe- 
guard the second possible route, America negotiated a treaty with 
Nicaragua for the sole right to construct a canal over the Nicaraguan 
route. England leaped into the breach and hindered the ratification 
of the treaty by the Nicaraguan Congress. The contentiousness of 
the two nations was futile in view of the fact that another fifty years 
were to elapse before the Canal was built. In 1850 the contestants 
settled their differences in the ratification of the famous Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, in which each party agreed not to build a canal with- 
out consultation and co-operation with the other. This was the basis 
of the standing of the canal question until the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. It is not intended here to analyze the ramifications of 
this treaty. It is sufficient to say that its purpose was to prevent either 
of the parties of the treaty from becoming the canal’s proprietor. 
When the canal was built it must be entirely neutral. With this 
agreement the two powers stalemated each other. The political rela- 
tions between the two countries in the next decade were not entirely 
free from friction. A joint construction was not possible, and neither 
would permit the other to proceed alone. And so, through the Anglo- 
American rivalries, another postponement ensued. 

Now with all governmental aspirations removed, the way became 
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open for private enterprise. To facilitate the land crossing it was in- 
evitable that in 1855, with capital furnished by an American corpora- 
tion, a railroad was built from Panama to Colon over the site of the 
proposed canal. This did not obviate the idea of the waterway. 
Interest flared up again in France, and it became very popular indeed 
when Ferdinand de Lesseps, the renowned builder of the Suez Canal, 
stepped into the van. Lesseps obtained the needed permission from 
the Republic of Colombia, and on February 1, 1882, his daughter 
spaded up the first shovel of dirt on the Panama route. 

We know the sorry role the Panama affair played in the Third 
Republic. The enterprise was badly planned. The supervising engi- 
neers failed to investigate properly geological and climatical condi- 
tions. The calculations of the business management went awry: ac- 
cording to Lesseps’ estimate the cost of the entire project should have 
been 843,000,000 francs; in 1888, 1,400,000,000 had been expended 
and barely one third of the work completed. One mishap followed 
another. Corruption in the management and continual cave-ins at the 
works that killed thousands of laborers, all contributed to the col- 
lapse. The great Panama scandal that followed became one of the 
most harrowing experiences of the French Republic. Some years 
after the catastrophe (1894) the New Panama Canal Company was 
organized. This second organization was too short of breath finan- 
cially to undertake any active steps. Its mission was one of salvage. 
Efforts were made to preserve the work of Lesseps and keep posses- 
sion of the works with the hope that a purchaser would appear at 
some future time. 

And the purchaser was the United States of America. For Amer- 
ica the canal problem became ever more acute. Since the Civil War 
it had entered into an era of unprecedented industrial and commercial 
expansion. The Imperialistic Era now began, and the military sig- 
nificance and importance of a passage between the Atlantic and Pacific 
was fully impressed upon this country. During the Spanish-American 
War, which brought the Philippines, Guam, and Hawaii under the 
Stars and Stripes, the whole country anxiously awaited word of the 
battleship Oregon. The Oregon was lying in the Pacific at the out- 
break and had to round the Horn to go to Cuba to decide the out- 
come there. 
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The United States now determined to build a canal. The Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty, founded on the purely commercial value of a 
canal, tied her hands. Just at the time of the American victory over 
Spain, England became involved in her Boer embroglio. The Amer- 
icans realized that the crucial moment was at hand. They protested 
against the unfavorable treaty of 1850 and demanded a new and 
better arrangement. England, paralyzed by her African troubles, 
offered only feeble resistance and then agreed in 1900-1901 to the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, which removed the last barrier to the 
United States. The canal would be utilized on identical conditions 
by all the countries in the world. The building and operation would 
rest solely in American hands, American military needs would be 
recognized, and the United States would fortify the canal. 

After the political horizon had cleared, the business angle was 
taken up. Negotiations were begun with the French Canal Company 
and, though it took years, an agreement was finally reached. Al- 
though the works had become worthless as far as the new project 
was concerned, the United States bought out the whole unlucky 
enterprise at the greatly reduced price of forty million dollars. 

Now the United States was ready to build. At this time another 
obstacle appeared. The treaty with Colombia for the construction 
rights had been delivered. It had been passed by the Colombian 
Lower House; then out of a clear sky the Senate at Bogota refused 
ratification. Again the possibilities of the Nicaraguan route were dis- 
cussed. The barrier, however, liquidated itself quickly. Panama, the 
most northern province of Colombia, saw great advantages for her- 
self in the canal. She was loathe to see the benefits that would arise 
go to Nicaragua. She declared her independence (obviously with the 
enthusiastic support of America) in 1903 and became the Republic 
of Panama. The new State of Panama was immediately recognized 
by Washington and taken under its protection. Two weeks later the 
canal treaty between the United States and Panama was ratified. The 
United States became master over the ten-mile wide Canal Zone and 
paid Panama $10,000,000 upon severance and agreed to pay after 
nine years hence the sum of $250,000 yearly. Upon devaluation of 
the dollar Panama protested, but the United States could not convey 
the former equivalent without granting similar rights to other cred- 
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itors. The matter was cleared up recently when a new agreement was 
delivered. The terms give Panama something over $300,000 retro- 
active to the time of departure from the gold standard. 

In 1904 the United States Government began construction of the 
canal that would reduce the distance from New York to San Fran- 
cisco from 13,615 to 5,292 sea miles or, roughly, two thirds. After 
great hardships, numerous setbacks and mishaps the Panama Canal 
was opened, with much ceremony, on August 15, 1914—a few days 
after the Great War broke out in Europe. The strivings of America 
throughout the nineteenth century obtained the desired result, 
namely, political and military control over the great new world 
highway between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
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THE DECAY OF OUR CULTURE 


Tue Crisis of Our Ace. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1941. Pp. 338. $3.50. 


The central thesis of this book, based upon the author’s earlier, four- 
volume treatise, Social and Cultural Dynamics, is that contemporary West- 
ern civilization is in the throes of a profound crisis of which the present 
war is but a forerunner of yet more violence, bloodshed, and anarchy. The 
distressed state of the world today is not, he warns, the result merely of 
economic dislocation or the want of adequate statesmanship on the part 
of our leaders; it is instead deep-seated, involving the disintegration of our 
culture. Oswald Spengler long ago said as much, but where he pictured 
the death of Western culture, Professor Sorokin for his part insists that 
while the old is decaying, the new is being born. 

In proof of his thesis, Sorokin advances a theory of societary develop- 
ment in terms of dominant cultures. With an encyclopedic knowledge of 
our social past at his command, he is able to detect and define three types 
of culture, each of which “represents a unity or individuality whose parts 
are permeated by the same fundamental principle and articulate the same 
basic value.” The first of these cultures is the ideational, which is “based 
upon the principle of a supersensory and superrational God as the only 
true reality and value. . . .” Early medieval culture was of this type, as 
was also Greek culture from the eighth to the end of the sixth century 
B.C. The arts, music, architecture, science, system of truth and knowl- 
edge, and all other aspects of culture were essentially theocratic and based 
upon God and religion. The opposite of this type of culture is what Sorokin 
calls sensate culture; its major principle is that true reality and value are 
sensory. Whereas ideational culture is “other-worldly” as to values and 
objectives, sensate culture is distinctly “this-worldly.” Such adjectives as 
empirical, pragmatic, utilitarian, and scientific describe sensate culture, the 
culture that has prevailed in Europe for over five hundred years. It has 
been the dominant culture in America from our beginning, too. Between 
the ideational and sensate cultures there is a mid-position, which he calls 
idealistic culture. This type developed in Europe towards the end of the 
twelfth century, when the hitherto dominant ideational culture was dis- 
integrating. The disintegration was a gradual transition to modern sen- 
sate culture, but during the interim the prevailing pattern was neither the 
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old nor the new—it was a combination of the two, true reality being 
considered partly supersensory and partly sensory. Idealistic culture as 
thus defined obtained throughout Europe during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, thereafter being supplanted at a progressive pace by the 
rise of modern secular, sensate culture. The process of change, however, 
is never-ending; so, according to the author, there is every reason to expect 
the demise of our sensate culture and the rise of another ideational, or 
possibly idealistic, culture. Indeed, this is what is happening now; the 
crisis of our age is precisely this disintegration of our culture. The diag- 
nosis thus made, there remains the task of supplying supporting evidence. 

This evidence Professor Sorokin marshals in superabundance. The 
compass of his facts and figures is startling. In successive chapters devoted 
respectively to the fine arts, the system of truth (science, philosophy, and 
religion), ethics and law, contractual relationships, etc., he ably and co- 
gently supports his thesis that our culture shows definite signs of disinte- 
gration—that the crisis is upon us and before us. His citation of facts and 
figures, however, is not so convincing as is his analytic apparatus. The 
accuracy of his historgrams depicting the content of philosophy or the 
comparative size of social classes over a period of several centuries is 
questionable. This is expecting too much from statistical devices, in which 
respect his work is chargeable with the same defect he ascribes to others. 
But if he has gone too far in refining his data, he most certainly has not 
failed to probe thoroughly their meaning. To establish the validity of his 
diagnosis, it is necessary that he prove the presence of decay in our culture, 
and he therefore properly inquires into the creative power of the culture. 
If this power is on the wane, then there is substantial accuracy in his obser- 
vations. His indices of scientific inventions and discoveries point to such 
decline, but his analysis of the terms of sensory culture is much more 
convincing. 

In a strikingly written paragraph on page 159, Sorokin gets at the 
root of the problem when he dissects this sensory culture. There is no 
limit, he writes, to the expansion of our sensory desires for sensory values; 
but—and this is the crux of the matter—‘“the available amount of these 
sensory values finally becomes insufficient to satisfy the desires and appe- 
tites of all the individuals and groups.” Thus although the hallmark of 
modern culture is its science and technology and by reason of these its 
enormous powers of production, the fact remains that a dearth of sensory 
values cannot be escaped. The more we have, the more we desire. Ger- 
man scientists worked marvels in industry, but along came Hitler with the 
promise that more could be had only for the taking. Since sensory values 
can never be had in sufficient abundance, the struggle for what is available 
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becomes inexorably violent. Moreover, sensate culture by reason of its 
emphasis upon utilitarian, hedonistic, expedient, and pragmatic considera- 
tions necessarily rejects universals and absolutes. The eristic factors multi- 
ply, all the while the faculty of delineating good from bad, right from 
wrong, moral from immoral, is steadily weakened. We find ourselves in 
an Age of Incertitude, and the inescapable result is the frustration of 
science and technology. Not mentioned by Professor Sorokin is the frank 
confession of Max Planck, Nobel Prize winner in Physics, that his contri- 
bution has been what he calls “the law of the certainty of uncertainty” 
(The Universe in the Light of Modern Physics). With its power of crea- 
tion in a state of frustration, modern society seeks a bypass in its worship of 
mere size; what is lacking in quality can be offset by quantity. This, the 
author writes, is “the disease of colossality.” All in all, our sensate culture 
has had its day; it has accomplished wonders, but of late its creative powers 
have been characterized by atrophy. As with other sensate cultures of 
the past, ours is marked for unavoidable disintegration. The light of civili- 
zation will not go out; rather there will be a new light, a new beacon, 
that of an ideational culture such as prevailed after the coming of Chris- 
tianity. 

The prescription of the author is, therefore, a return to the ideational 
culture with God and religion as its mainspring. We must adopt as our 
guide values that are universal and absolute. Our awareness of the super- 
sensory and superrational must be developed, and in terms of our daily 
existence, given a binding meaning and value. This it will be said, is a 
superhuman task; yet it is what the churchmen have told us all along. 
As to whether our culture will undergo such readjustment, Sorokin is 
neither a pessimist nor an optimist. He assembles his facts and figures, 
analyzes them, and states his conclusions. His remedy, he contends, is not 
based upon wishful thinking but upon sociological induction, and with 
appropriate finality he reduces it to this concise formula: crisis, ordeal, 
catharsis, charisma, and resurrection. 

Professor Sorokin’s chain of analysis no doubt has its weak links, but 
as a comprehensive survey of our societary ills his work is peerless. In the 
literature of sociology, it deserves the rank of a classic contribution. 

Haroip H. HutTcuHeEson. 


TECHNOLOGY AND MODERN NAVAL STRATEGY 
Sea Power in THE Macuine Ace. By Bernard Brodie. Princeton: 

Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. 466. $3.75. 

In this distinguished selection of the Scientific Book Club, Dr. Bernard 
Brodie of the Institute of Advanced Study joins the growing number of 
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American scholars concerned with modern naval war. Where the recent 
books of the Sprouts, Davis, and Marder have adopted a political approach, 
Dr. Brodie is primarily concerned with “Sea Power and the New Tech- 
nology” resulting from the Industrial Revolution. It is the first connected 
study of all the great naval inventions, and, even more valuable, the first 
attempt to link each of them with the general problems of naval strategy. 
Steam, the iron-hulled warship, armor and the big gun, the submarine, 
and the airplane are discussed in turn. His chapter on “Geography and 
the Fuel Problem” is a good example of his skill in explaining the effects 
of an invention on naval strategy, from the days when “Every aspect of 
mobility was directly bound up with the wind, . . . its absence, its adverse 
direction, and its excessive velocity” to the time when steam had “given 
an increased certainty and quickness of movement to fleets,” while im- 
posing upon them new “fetters of an inexorably binding character.” Their 
gains in speed and mobility have been balanced by the loss of their old 
wonderful staying power, the “daring and far reaching sweep” which 
made the eighteenth-century navy supreme on all of the seven seas. 

The fascinating story of the British Navy’s adaptability in the face 
of these great changes is the real core of Dr. Brodie’s work. No empire 
in human history has met such vast changes in the technological conditions 
of its power so successfully, and even the latest invention, the airplane, may 
some day be turned against her enemies as successfully as she exploited the 
iron and steam of the Industrial Revolution.. The only weakness of Dr. 
Brodie’s discussions of strategy is probably inherent in his approach; his 
primary interest in the relations of strategy and technology has led him to 
underestimate such factors as the general development of land transporta- 
tion, the reopening of the Mediterranean, and England’s new dependence 
on imported food and raw materials. In choosing to discuss each of the 
five great groups of inventions separately, he has obviously not tried to 
write a history of the nineteenth-century naval balance of power. A bib- 
liography of his enormous mass of scientific and popular source materials 
has been wisely omitted. The index and general make-up are equal to 
the high standard of the other notable Princeton studies of sea power. 

THEODORE Ropp. 


THE GROWTH OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Ture Puiippines: 4 Study in National Development. By Joseph Ral- 
ston Hayden. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. xxvi, 984. 
$9.00. 

Forty-four years ago the United States became a colonial power in 
the Orient. The dramatic strategy of politics and war, planned in large 
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part by Theodore Roosevelt while Assistant Secretary of the Navy, gave 
to America not only a colony, the Philippines, but also the problem of 
determining what the future should be for that colony and its Asiatic 
peoples. 

The task has not been easy. There has been violent argument among 
Americans as to what our true role in the Philippines should be. There 
have been illogical shiftings of policy. We have assumed at times that 
American ways of thought and American institutions would meet every 
Filipino need, and furthermore that this was exactly what the Filipino 
wanted. In fact, in nearly half a century of empire building at Manila 
our mistakes have been legion. Yet it is equally true that the United States 
has written in the Philippines some of the noblest pages in our history. 
Where our concept of policy has been able to rise above politics we have 
done much toward building a Filipino nation and a state. 

It is this story in nation-building that Professor Hayden seeks to tell. 
Perhaps no American is better fitted for this task. For many years a close 
student of the Islands, and from 1933 to 1936 their Vice-Governor, Pro- 
fessor Hayden brings to his subject a long period of academic preparation, 
practical experience, and scholarly detachment. 

Part I discusses the Filipino people and the framework of the Com- 
monwealth Government. Part II is devoted to political parties and na- 
tional leadership. Part III, on “Education for Nationhood,” covers the 
whole field of education including a chapter on the delicate subject of the 
State and the Catholic Church. Part IV, touching upon various specific 
problems, contains excellent chapters on the need for a national language, 
and the history of Filipino literacy and literature. The concluding section 
on external relations contains excellent essays on the prewar position in the 
islands of the Chinese and the Japanese. 

In general the highest praise must be accorded Professor Hayden. No 
reader can proceed very far through these pages unaffected by the au- 
thor’s profound grasp of his subject. Equally evident is his standard of 
scrupulous fairness, in passing judgment. The evidence on all important 
phases of each subject is presented, and the conclusions drawn by the 
author are notable for their judicious restraint. The flare, so noticeable 
among some of our Far Eastern scholars, for seeking effect by means of 
mental and literary contortions, is happily completely lacking in Professor 
Hayden’s work. 

The chapters on external relations of the Philippines are models in 
penetrating yet balanced judgment. On the most controversial of sub- 
jects—the Japanese in the Philippines—our author has adhered closely to 
the line of established evidence. 
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In some aspects of the subject, however, Professor Hayden’s restraint 
is perhaps carried too far—to the point of obscuring the realities of the 
contemporary picture as it existed in the decade preceding the outbreak 
of the present war. This is seen in the chapter on “Church and State.” 
Here it may be suggested that wishful thinking plays some part in the 
conclusion that “In the main it [the Catholic Church] has accepted the 
American and modern Filipino conception of the proper relation [separa- 
tion] between itself and the state” (p. 563). What is meant by the phrase 
“Sn the main” is not clear, for on page 566 Professor Hayden notes that 
with a constitutional system which excludes religious instruction from the 
curriculum of the public schools “the [Catholic] Church has never been 
satisfied.” In fact, one gathers the impression that while the author be- 
stows praise freely upon the Church when praise is due, there is an evident 
reluctance to voice criticism of the Church and some of the political prin- 
ciples which it seeks to perpetuate. Nor will one find discussion of those 
relationships, none too happy, between the established Catholic clergy in 
the Islands and the newcomers—American Protestant missionaries. 

Yet it would be a mistake to dwell further on these and other short- 
comings. Professor Hayden is entitled to all praise for a work of great 
scholarship. He has treated the problem of the young Filipino nation with 
skill and deep understanding. Those of us who would understand the 
position of a victorious United States in the Far East at the close of this 
war will find this volume indispensable. 

Pau H. Crype. 


A SOUTHERN PERSONALITY 


Ropert Carter oF Nomini Hatu: 4 Virginia Tobacco Planter of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Louis Morton. Williamsburg, Va.: Colonial 
Williamsburg, Inc., 1941. Pp. 332. $3.50. 


This book is the second volume of the Williamsburg Restoration His- 
torical Studies, published under the auspices of the Department of Research 
and Record of Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated. Dr. Morton has 
done a thorough piece of research and has produced a scholarly, well- 
balanced, and lively account of one of the most outstanding personalities 
in Southern history. But his study is much more than a biography of 
Robert Carter; it is a splendid picture of the social and economic life on 
large plantations in eighteenth-century Virginia. 

Dr. Morton’s opening chapter is devoted to a sketch of the Carter 
family in Virginia, with particular emphasis on “King” Carter, “the an- 
cestor of more distinguished characters in the history of the Old Dominion 
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than any other man.” Robert Carter of Nomini Hall, the son of “King” 
Carter, was the owner of seventy thousand acres and over five hundred 
slaves. Planter, manufacturer, factor, trader, and Councillor, he was in- 
terested in agriculture, manufacturing, science, religion, music, and poli- 
tics. The most important activity on his numerous plantations was tobacco 
production, but he was a great believer in diversified agriculture and pro- 
duced vast quantities of foodstuffs, particularly during those years when 
tobacco prices were low. He also operated iror foundries, textile plants, 
and grain mills. He even planned the manufacture of munitions during 
the Revolution and he engaged in the production of salt for several years. 
He traded with other planters, sent his ships regularly up and down the 
Chesapeake and the Virginia rivers, maintained economic relations with a 
number of factors in England, and also provided his neighbors with credit 
facilities. 

In his agricultural activities Carter used two methods. He estab- 
lished operating units called plantations and he rented large tracts to 
tenants. The first practice is well understood, but the second is little 
known and has received scant attention from historians. The tenants paid 
their rent in produce, Carter himself frequently stipulating the crops cul- 
tivated. Thus a sort of “share-cropping” system was established. Carter’s 
labor force consisted of white laborers as well as Negro slaves. The white 
workers ranged from the chief steward, who managed a number of plan- 
tations, to the artisan class, which included weavers, spinners, bricklayers, 
carpenters, coopers, sailors, bakers and other skilled workers in different 
trades. Stewards were paid salaries, but overseers received a share of the 
crop ranging from one tenth to one fifth. Most of Carter’s slaves were 
field hands, but some of them were proficient craftsmen and worked in 
industrial establishments on the various Carter plantations. 

In many respects, Robert Carter was different from his fellow Vir- 
ginia aristocrats. His economic activities were more varied; his treatment 
of slaves seems to have been more lenient; and his manumission of over 
five hundred slaves in 1791 was unique. This action was the result of 
many considerations. Some writers have ascribed it to the influence of 
religion. It is true that Carter, who had been an ardent Anglican for 
many years, became a member of the Baptist Church in 1778 and a con- 
vert to the Church of the New Jerusalem about 1790, but economic con- 
siderations probably caused him to free his slaves. The hard times follow- 
ing the American Revolution were keenly felt in Virginia, and tobacco 
cultivation was distinctly unprofitable. As a result, Carter came to ques- 
tion the utility of the slave system from the economic point of view and 
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he decided that gradual manumission was the only solution of the problem 
which had been his “greatest difficulty.” 

By 1800, Carter had withdrawn almost entirely from active economic 
and political affairs and devoted most of his time to religious thought and 
activity. He died in 1804, in his seventy-fourth year. “Having witnessed 
the greatness of Virginia in the ‘Golden Age’ Robert Carter, in his death, 
symbolized the passing of a social order.” 

Dr. Morton’s volume fills an important gap in the economic and social 
history of dighteeuth-convary Virginia. If Robert Carter was a typical 
Virginia planter, “then a revision of the traditional view of the agrarian 
economy of Virginia in the eighteenth century is necessary.” 

Hucu T. LEFver. 


TENNESSEE, THE NEGRO, AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Tue Necro in TENNESSEE, 1865-1880. By Alrutheus Ambush Tay- 
lor. Washington, D. C.: The Associated Publishers, Inc., 1941. Pp. 
ix, 306. $3.00. 


The role of the Negro in the life of the Southern States during the 
period of Reconstruction was necessarily significant. He constituted a 
large percentage of the population, and the very necessity of defining and 
adjusting his new status in society made the era one of turbulence. Nu- 
merous histories of Reconstruction have been written by members of the 
white race. But before the story is completely told it is entirely fitting 
that contributions should be made by competent Negroes. Dean A. A. 
Taylor of Fisk University is a trained historian, and his study of the 
Negro in Tennessee evidences sound and painstaking scholarship. 

The book is a well-balanced treatment of the manner of life, the 
problems, and the contributions of Tennessee Negroes during the critical 
years from 1865 to 1880. Perhaps the least useful chapters are those 
which deal with the already well-known story of political Reconstruction 
in Tennessee. True enough, the attitudes and activities of the Negroes in 
politics are highlighted, but this is done most effectively in the last chapter, 
“An Aggressive Minority in Politics,” rather than in the earlier political 
discussions. The Negro did not figure quite so prominently in Tennessee 
politics as in that of certain other Southern States. For one thing, Ten- 
nessee’s prompt ratification of the Fourteenth Amendment spared the state 
the experience of military government and avoided some of the extremities 
of Radical Reconstruction. The whites outnumbered the Negroes by a 
ratio of nearly three to one, and even the white Republicans were not 
very enthusiastic about Negro officeholding. In spite of the resolutions of 
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the State Convention of Colored Men of 1871 and other forms of pres- 
sure from the Negroes, only one member of their race, S. W. Keeble of 
Nashville, was elected to the legislature prior to 1880. William F. Yard- 
ley, a prominent Negro lawyer of Knoxville, was a candidate for the gov- 
ernorship in 1876 but was not supported by the Republican “Regulars,” 
black or white. Negro officeholding was restricted mainly to county offices 
and to municipal offices, notably in Chattanooga, Knoxville, and Mem- 
phis. 

Quite significant are the author’s analyses of population statistics, of 
Negro emigration, of the Negro’s vocational opportunities and lack of 
opportunities in Tennessee. Depressing living conditions which contributed 
to crime are well portrayed. Discussions of education, religion, social life, 
and recreation round out the picture. 

Professor Taylor presents his material from the point of view of a 
Negro, yet a very definite effort is made to write objectively. At times 
the book becomes so completely a compilation of facts that one rather 
wishes the author would express an opinion. Only occasionally may a note 
of criticism of the treatment of the blacks by the whites be detected. The 
Ku Klux Klan was condemned with no extenuating circumstances given. 
In the opinion of Professor Taylor, “The organization quickly took on the 
character of a body of desperate and lawless men determined to wrest 
control of the state government from the Radical party by terrorizing and 
killing Union men and Negroes and preventing the latter especially from 
exercising their right to vote” (p. 60). 

The format of the book is, in general, good. There are no illustra- 
tions, but an adequate index is included. A rather complete bibliography 
evinces the author’s thoroughness, and footnotes on the several chapters 
are appended at the close of the volume. 


W. A. Masry. 


A TREATISE ON INDIAN POLICY 


Sixty Years oF Inpian Arrairs: Political, Economic, and Diplomatic, 
1789-1850. By George Dewey Harmon. Chapel Hill: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, 1941. Pp. xii, 428. $5.00. 


The anomalous position of the Indian in connection with the Anglo- 
American settlement of this continent is again revealed in Professor Har- 
mon’s exposition of Indian affairs between 1789 and 1850. It is a well- 
known fact that while the United States Government in its official 
capacity endorsed the fiction that the Indians were “foreign and independ- 
ent powers,” the individuals whom that government represented regarded 
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the aborigines primarily as untutored landed proprietors whose tenure was 
conditioned by the needs of an expanding people. Professor Harmon’s 
narrative brings cumulative detail to show that the United States “in- 
variably violated . . . at will” the treaties guaranteeing to the Indians 
the permanent possession of their reservations. Even in the many-sided 
Jefferson the desire to satisfy his land-hungry constituents and fear lest the 
red man become the tool of the French prompted a policy of ruthless 
removal quite out of harmony with that President’s usual regard for the 
rights of the individual. 

Although the author does not close his eyes to the elements of injus- 
tice and extortion in this story, he finds it “difficult to determine” whether 
the Federal Indian policy “as a whole is worthy of praise or condemna- 
tion.” “Probably the truth of the matter,” he concludes, “is that the fed- 
eral practice is to be praised and at the same time denounced.” He mar- 
shals considerable evidence to show that the intentions of the Federal 
Government were good (as exhibited in praiseworthy attempts to provide 
for civilizing and educating the native) and finds little to bear out “the 
assertion that the higher officials prior to 1850 were guilty of fraud,” 
although they did indeed lack foresight and administrative acumen. A 
resort to such additional sources as the papers of the Indian agents, the 
reports of the missionary societies, and the record of Indian politics would 
have provided material from which both author and reader might have 
drawn more exact and convincing proof of the extent to which the gov- 
ernment embodied its “good intentions” in action. In fact, the author’s 
preponderant reliance on compilations of treaties and the American State 
Papers: Indian A fairs makes the work more precisely a treatise on Indian 
policy than on Indian affairs in the broader sense. 

The necessity of compressing into one volume the relations with many 
tribes in many regions has presented the author with a difficult problem 
of organization and interpretation. Some of the chapters are well-rounded 
essays embodying well-drawn conclusions, but in others too lengthy quota- 
tions and lack of integration force the reader to do more digesting of 
material than in a survey of this scope he should be expected to do. Pro- 
fessor Harmon has provided a useful summary of the policy toward the 
individual tribes, a book made not the less usable because of a voluminous 
bibliography and an admirably inclusive index. 

Bayrp STILL. 
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WHIGS AND TORIES 


WASHINGTON AND THE REVOLUTION, A REAPPRAISAL: Gates, Conway, 
and the Continental Congress. By Bernhard Knollenberg. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. xvi, 269. $3.00. 


AnTHony Wayne: Trouble Shooter of the American Revolution. By 

Harry Emerson Wildes. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1941. 

Pp. xii, 514. $3.75. 

The periods of stress and strain in American history have evoked 
abundant historical writings of both the narrative and the critical sort. 
The excitement and drama and the lasting effects of critical times make a 
natural and patriotic appeal. But much of the partisanship and contro- 
versy between Whigs and Tories of the Revolution, or between Copper- 
heads and Republicans of the Civil War, was certain to carry over into 
the decades when the pen superseded the sword, and be reflected in politi- 
cal contests, sectional rivalry, and constitutional questions, arising out of 
those conflicts of interest which have marked the progress of the American 
Union. The writing of American history has inevitably exhibited many 
of the prejudices and distortions of the disputants, especially in the days 
when the historians were that only by avocation. Inclination might turn 
the lawyer or the politician to the writing of history, but it did not always 
make him objective in selecting and evaluating his sources. On the other 
hand, the professional historian likes to think, with more than a little con- 
ceit no doubt, that he is above partisanship, that he can be coldly “scien- 
tific,” and that the truth will not only make him free but everyone else 
who believes him. Such dogmatism is apt to be mixed with a little of the 
debunking spirit. In splashing a lot of ink around it has become fashion- 
able to let a few drops land on the most vulnerable portions of some of 
our distinguished forefathers, even though such blemishes may be of no 
more historical importance than the mole on Lincoln’s chin. Yet in the 
ever difficult task of measuring forces and understanding motives it is 
necessary to probe pretty deep into the records of the past, despite an 
occasional offensive smell, and it is necessary to appraise and reappraise 
our findings. 

In the present instance we are indebted to Mr. Knollenberg, a lawyer 
turned librarian, for raising many questions if not for settling them, and 
to Mr. Wildes, a journalist turned historian, for writing an authoritative, 
if not definitive, life of Wayne, and for doing it in an agreeable style. 
The reappraisal of Washington reads like a series of critical notes appended 
to the works of several of the older and some of the younger historians of 
the American Revolution. It is well documented, with many quotations 
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from printed and manuscript sources, and the appendices, bibliography, 
and index constitute about one third of the book. Aside from a cumber- 
some way of mixing up text, footnotes, and appendices, the study is clear 
and to the point. The argument is not too involved and there is no effort 
to pull punches. 

General Gates comes near to supplanting Washington as the central 
character of the book. Much care is taken to defend Gates as a military 
leader who “proved to be invaluable in helping to organize and discipline 
the army.” Washington’s criticism of Gates for holding Ticonderoga and 
leaving Crown Point was unfounded; the Continental Congress was 
eminently correct in removing Schuyler and appointing Gates to command 
before the Saratoga campaign; Burgoyne’s conditional surrender was the 
best that could have been obtained; and it was this victory that brought 
the French alliance, and Fitzpatrick in his life of Washington “is utterly 
misleading” in attributing the alliance to the French opinion of Wash- 
ington’s character. Earlier writers have done Gates an injustice, thinks 
the author, because they “wrote from a point of view nearer that of the 
historical novelist than that of the scholar.” 

The Conway Cabal, which almost all historians have accepted, “is 
probably a myth.” Congress had no desire to elevate Conway at the 
expense of Washington and “sound policy,” for all were anxious to win 
the war; Congress was “the responsible head of the civil as well as of 
the military activities of the central government” and obliged to consider 
factors “outside Washington’s immediate range of consideration.” Fur- 
thermore, Congress did not know of Washington’s opposition to Conway 
until after he was promoted. The Conway Cabal myth was aided by 
Washington’s “witch-hunting officers,” especially LaFayette. The Board 
of War, responsible for the Conway promotion, was established by Con- 
gress to expedite the war and not to “persecute or overthrow” Washing- 
ton. In fact, in the several misunderstandings arising between Washington 
and the Congress, Washington is shown in an unfavorable light. Likewise, 
it is asserted that he failed as a disciplinarian and that he abused New 
England officers and soldiers unjustly. The loss of Fort Washington, a 
loss “greater than any others suffered by the Americans prior to the fall 
of Charleston” in 1780, was not due to interference by Congress, as Fiske 
asserted, but to Greene and Washington. In this, as in several other mat- 
ters, according to Knollenberg, Washington was shrewd enough to turn 
the responsibility in another direction. 

Anthony Wayne, unlike Gates, has had more than one biographer, 
probably because of his romantic and adventurous career. The present life 
is undoubtedly the most thorough and painstaking and probably the most 
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readable. It is based upon extensive manuscript sources not previously 
used. So far as Wayne himself is concerned, the volume seems to be very 
reliable; the few minor errors noted do not relate immediately to Wayne. 
The book is not of the debunking type, yet it is frank and honest, and there 
is no effort to present an untarnished hero. 

Wayne’s mother was a Quaker, and he seems to have inherited his 
martial proclivities from his grandfather. Efforts at his education were not 
too successful and he remained throughout life a man of action, more 
given to the bottle than the book. He was familiar with both the tavern 
and the drawing room and he always sought convivial society. His con- 
nections with Franklin came through real estate speculation and not the 
Library Company. He was essentially a soldier, if hardly “a military 
genius”; his private undertakings almost never ended successfully. When 
Georgia gave him an estate of eight hundred acres for his services in the 
Revolution, he proceeded to get in debt and lose it all in a series of law- 
suits. When he asked for but failed to receive another bequest from the 
legislature, he asked that body to send him to the United States Senate. 
This was declined, and then by a series of blatant frauds he got himself 
elected to Congress, but his opponent got him unseated. Interestingly 
enough, the ringleader in the fraud was the chief justice of Georgia who 
was impeached, prohibited from holding office, disbarred from practice, 
and fined six hundred dollars. 

Wayne’s family relations were unfortunate. His wife was jealous and 
for good reason; the situation was aggravated by Wayne’s tactlessness, 
although with other women he was very adept. He refused to pay his 
mother an annuity to which she was entitled, and when she cut him off 
in her will he was outraged. His warmest friends not infrequently became 
his enemies. Much of his energy was consumed in feuds with fellow 
officers, especially St. Clair and James Wilkinson. Ironically enough, the 
latter succeeded him in command of the army in the Northwest, and the 
former was appointed governor of that territory. Washington only nomi- 
nated Wayne to command the army in the Northwest as “a last resort.” 
In spite of his daring in action and the conspicuous part he played in many 
of the important battles of the Revolution, it was perhaps fortunate that 
Washington usually failed to take his advice. 

In many ways Wayne was more of a trouble maker than a trouble 
shooter. During periods of inactivity Washington found it advisable to 
furlough him, especially if St. Clair was near. Even his friend General 
Greene found him “a bothersome subordinate.” His strength as a military 
leader lay in his initiative and daring, his care for his troops, and his stern 
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discipline. His campaign in the Northwest Territory, and especially the 
Battle of Fallen Timbers, reveals him at his best. 
R. H. Woopy. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN COMMUNISM 


THe SHAKER ADVENTURE. By Marguerite Fellows Melcher. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. ix, 319. $3.00. 


In August, 1774, “Mother Ann” Lee, who had been informed in a 
vision that she was Jesus Christ’s successor, landed in New York with 
eight devoted followers and proceeded to establish in the New World the 
Society of Believers. The Shakers, as they were usually called because of 
their ritualistic singing and dancing, maintained as cardinal principles “con- 
fession of sins, community of goods, celibacy, withdrawal from the world” 
(p. 10). Despite periods of bitter persecution and economic hardship the 
Believers grew in numbers and in worldly goods. In the years from 1840 
to 1860, the time of their greatest prosperity, there were about six thou- 
sand converts “gathered into Society Order.” After the Civil War the 
sect declined. Today perhaps a hundred or so elderly survivors calmly 
accept the fact that Shakerism will soon pass away. 

With infectious sympathy and mature literary skill Mrs. Melcher traces 
the story of what is sometimes termed “the most successful of all American 
experiments in communal living” (p. 48). The notable achievements of 
the author are: (1) her vivid delineation of characters, especially Mother 
Ann, Richard McNemar, and Frederick W. Evans, Shaker leaders; (2) 
her careful appraisal of the Shakers as model farmers and creative crafts- 
men; and (3) her thoughtful interpretation of the “Adventure” as a 
spiritual experiment freighted with meaning for the world today. 

The virtues of the volume are many, the faults few and trivial in 
character. A minor deficiency is that the growth of the Shakers in the 
1840-60 period is inadequately linked with the general popularity of all 
types of communistic experiments in that era. The author incidentally 
remarks, ““The Shaker adventure offers an interesting disproof of the claim 
made by modern big business that the profit motive underlies all progress” 
(p. 283). The capitalistic reply might be to remind Mrs, Melcher that 
her point would be stronger if she were not writing of a dying organiza- 
tion. 

Appealing to a general audience, the author quite appropriately pre- 
sents her sources in an annotated bibliography rather than in footnotes. 
In a-sense amplifying the bibliography there is in Chapter VII, “The Log 
of the Shaker Adventure,” a satisfactory survey of the literature left by 
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the Shakers themselves. The index is a model of what that often-neglected 
section of a monograph should be. 

The reading public will be grateful to Mrs. Melcher for this attractive 
reminder of the Shakers in the twilight of their history. With this volume 
the Princeton University Press maintains its reputation for neat book- 
making. 


Josep C. Roperr. 


SIX WORKS FOR THE STUDENT OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Tue Lrrerary History oF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 1763-1783. 
By Moses Coit Tyler. With an Introduction by Randolph Green- 
field Adams. New York: Barnes & Noble [1941]. 2 vols. Pp. 
XXXVii, 521; XIX, 527. $10.00. 

Tue Oxrorp Companion To AMERICAN LireRaTURE. By James D. 
Hart. London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press 
[1941]. Pp. viii, 888. $5.00. 

A CoNCORDANCE OF THE PorticaL Works oF Epcar ALLAN Por. By 
Bradford A. Booth and Claude E. Jones. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1941. Pp. xiv, 211. $5.50. 


Witu1am Byrp’s Natura History or Vircinita or THE Newry 
DiscovERED Epen. Edited and translated from a German version by 
Richmond Croom Beatty and William J. Mulloy. Richmond: The 
Dietz Press, 1940. Pp. xxviii, 109. $4.00. 


HawTHorne As Eprror: Selections from His Writings in the American 
Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. By Arlin Turner. 
University, La.: Louisiana State University Press, 1941. Pp. vii, 290. 
$3.00. 


Emerson’s Montaicne. By Charles Lowell Young. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. xi, 236. $2.50. 


Of the six works which have been gathered together here for the 
purpose of an omnibus review I should unhesitatingly choose as the most 
valuable to the serious student of our national letters a photographic re- 
print of a study now about fifty years old, namely, Tyler’s The Literary 
History of the American Revolution 1763-1783. Tyler’s work is in its 
field not only the hoary classic but still the most definitive opus that we 
have. I should imagine that it will never be succeeded until a specialist in 
English literature of the eighteenth century, possessed of an uncommonly 
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wide knowledge of political history, comes to grips with the problems pre- 
sented by British Colonial writings—a subject which seems to have elicited 
only slight interest on the part of the better scholars of England and one 
which American students of English neoclassical literature have too often 
regarded as trivial. Of course there have been many minor delvings into 
parts of the extensive field which Tyler surveyed, and the subject of reli- 
gious philosophy in eighteenth-century America has lately aroused a sur- 
prising amount of scholarly inquiry, but no one can be said to have toppled 
Tyler from his pinnacle even in this respect. For the present edition Mr. 
Randolph Adams has provided a brief introduction which centers its 
interest upon the institution in which Moses Tyler worked for many 
profitable years, the University of Michigan. Since these two volumes have 
been out of print for many a year, the present publishers deserve the cor- 
dial thanks of all students of American history and literature for making 
them available once again. 

The Oxford Companion to American Literature is intended to add 
an American volume to the excellent series of “Companions” which have 
been brought out to serve as useful handbooks containing biographies, 
synopses, and other reference material. Since Sir Paul Harvey’s volume 
on English literature includes a vast supply of material which of course 
carries over into the field of American literature, Mr. Hart has not under- 
taken to repeat but instead has branched out beyond belles lettres into the 
general subject of Americana—history, painting, music, politics, and so on. 
There are even sketches of famous military leaders of the United States 
in this handbook of literature! In addition to biographies of the standard 
American authors and of a vast horde of minor writers, and synopses of 
their leading productions, Mr. Hart has weighted his offerings heavily 
from the strictly contemporary field and has dumped a huge bulk of 
information on such topics as Indian tribes and political parties. There are 
entries on “Radio City,” “Salem Witchcraft Trials,” “Ticonderoga,” 
“Valley Forge,” “Reconstruction,” “Mississippi Bubble,” and so on. 
There are sketches of certain English men of letters who had a connection 
with America, brief histories of our magazines from the North American 
Review to Time, and a few entries on contemporary students like Harry 
Elmer Barnes and Norman Foerster. With American literature, past 
and present, as a center the handbook reaches out like an octopus into the 
multifarious departments of our social history; but there is a patent weak- 
ness in the discussion of our religious history. 

Of course there are omissions; they are inevitable in such a compila- 
tion as the Oxford Companion. For example, Roy Harris is included, but 
not Aaron Copland, Harriet Martineau but not A. H. Clough, the Amer- 
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ican Geographical Society but not the American Library Association or 
the Modern Language Association, the Franciscan Order but not the 
Paulists, Ty Cobb but not Honus Wagner, Antioch College but not Berea, 
Mount Holyoke but not the University of Texas, George Cram Cook but 
not George Willis Cooke, Elihu Vedder but not DeForest Brush, the Cree 
Indians but not the Miamis, the National Road but not the Tamiami 
Trail, the Mississippi River but not the Great Smoky Mountains. 

There are the inevitable errors, of course, but they are surprisingly few 
in a work so complicated and extensive. And the trivial errors are more 
than redeemed by many expert and really valuable short sketches that 
combine a high degree of historical wisdom with finesse in exposition. The 
publishers of this work could have bettered it with little effort if they had 
turned over Mr. Hart’s outline and his copy to a few experts in the Ameri- 
can field—but Mr. Hart is assuredly not responsible for this unsagacious 
neglect. Any student of Americana in general or of American literature in 
particular will find this Companion to be just what it was intended to be 
—a very useful handbook for the reader of American books of almost any 
variety. 

4 Concordance to the Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe will in- 
dubitably prove to be a work of great utility to the student of American 
verse since it has no competitor, and is skillfully and accurately put to- 
gether. It is regrettable that the references could not have been made to 
a really definitive text of Poe’s poems; but for the time being the labors 
of Messrs. Booth and Jones must stand unquestioned—and unquestionable. 

Devotees of early Southern writing and of William Byrd in particular 
will be glad to have his essay on the Natural History of Virginia even 
though the version presented by Professors Beatty and Mulloy represents a 
Swiss adaptation of the year 1737 and a translation back into English. 
The material, gotten up by Byrd for the prospective colonist, deals with 
the flora, fauna, government, religion, and like aspects of early eighteenth- 
century Virginia. It is inevitable that all the flavor of Byrd himself should 
have been washed out twice by the two translators; and as a result, other 
than that of association, the chief interest in this document lies in the grist 
provided for the antiquary. The Dietz Press of Richmond, which is re- 
sponsible for the publication of the Natural History in its present form, has 
been bringing out many items of special concern to partisans of the Old 
South—and certainly its efforts deserve their friendly approval. 

Hawthorne as Editor is another reprint, of selections from the nov- 
elist’s contributions to an early periodical for children. Since Elizabeth 
Hawthorne helped her brother in editing and writing for the magazine it 
is often very difficult to isolate Nathaniel’s work. But certainly what Mr. 
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Turner has included in the present volume adds materially to the half- 
dozen or so excerpts from this hack work which hitherto have been gath- 
ered up as samples of Hawthorne’s early efforts to keep lupus Americanus 
from his door. One observation may perhaps be made on the excerpts 
themselves: the children of the 1830's assuredly received more meat in 
their intellectual diet than their twentieth-century successors who read the 
comic strips. Isn’t it a fact that as time goes on the young people of the 
United States know less and less about the history of their own country— 
or of any other—simply because children’s literature has revolted so vio- 
lently against the strong historical diet of the nineteenth century? Haw- 
thorne was one of the world’s great authors for children—as well as our 
most artistic romancer—and Mr. Turner has made an important addition 
to the already large body of his writing for juveniles. Imagine Dreiser or 
Caldwell turning out yarns and sketches for children! 

Emerson’s Montaigne is a critical study of considerable importance to 
the student of our greatest man of letters, for it is by far the most exten- 
sive treatment yet given to the relationship of the thought of Emerson to 
that of one of his chief masters. A formula for Emerson’s position as a 
thinker has been for a long while serving as a pedagogical expedient for 
the use of such folk as seek to expound his mysteries to the college student 
—Montaigne plus Plotinus equals Emerson. There is more than a modi- 
cum of truth in the equation; and, accordingly, the present volume, the 
only one thus far devoted to its special topic, must be received with more 
than ordinary expectancy. The reader of it will find in its pages not only 
a very lucid analysis of the intellectual relationship existing between the 
two essayists but a pretty thoroughgoing exposition of the Frenchman’s 
outlook on the problems of morality. About another aspect of the subject, 
the rhetorical similarities in the style of the two men, Professor Young, 
perhaps wisely, said very little. Sometimes silence is indeed “mischief’s 
antidote.” 

CLARENCE GOHDEs. 


THE CLASSICAL POSITION OF BRITISH IDEALISM 


Tue Nature or THoucut. By Brand Blanshard. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1940. 2 vols. Pp. 654, 532. $8.00. 


This recent addition to the “Library of Philosophy” (edited by Pro- 
fessor J. H. Muirhead) is, in the main, a thorough and sustained reaffir- 
mation of the classical position of British idealism. The main thesis is that 
thought has a twofold purpose. Its immanent goal is to satisfy completely 
man’s theoretical impulse; its transcendent end, progressively to reveal 
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the nature of reality itself. “If we are right in our contention that thought 
is the potentiality of the object it seeks to know, then what brings fulfil- 
ment to the theoretic impulse must bring also the most complete and 
immediate experience of the real” (II, 518). Three characteristics, how- 
ever, make these two solid volumes more than a “restatement with varia- 
tions of an ancient doctrine of the great tradition.” (1) For the first time 
the idealistic argument is stated in simple and economical English prose. 
The language is neither witty and brilliant, as was F. H. Bradley’s, nor 
darkly rich and pregnant, as was Bosanquet’s; the style fits present taste. 
(2) Professor Blanshard has tested the efficacy of the old idealism in rela- 
tion to present philosophical problems and has furnished acute critiques of 
behaviorism, logical positivism, naive and critical realism, etc. (3) While 
he offers his work “as a modest eirenicon” between logic and psychology, 
his emphasis veers rather more toward the inclusion of the empirical data 
of recent psychology than heretofore. 
KATHARINE GILBERT. 


A TUDOR POET 


GeorcE GascoicNneE: Elizabethan Courtier, Soldier, and Poet. By C. T. 
Prouty. New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. xii, 351. 
$3.75. 

George Gascoigne has long been a shadowy figure in the procession 
of Tudor poets. We have known enough about his life and affairs to 
permit us to make many tantalizing conjectures, and we have suspected 
from the evidence of his writings and the testimony of his contemporaries 
that his years were crowned with sorrows and his undertakings with mis- 
chance. He lived during an unseasonable period for men of letters, and he 
was dead before the great era of Spenser and Shakespeare; nevertheless, 
his contributions to the cause of literature were generous and for them he 
should be remembered. Although he was born during an age of creative 
sterility, Gascoigne, who was paradoxically a disciple without a master, 
enriched for the moment every field of literature. He wrote or adapted 
three plays; he set down a volume of lyric poetry; he composed the first 
English prose romance; and he excelled in verse satire. He was also the 
first English poet to write about his art. When we remember that, in 
addition to these labors of the pen, Gascoigne also worked at the profession 
of soldier and courtier, we are appalled by the restless energy that stirred 
in him. 

Mr. Prouty’s book is the first full-length study of this remarkable man. 
The first sections of the book are probably the most important, for they 
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contain much new material of a biographical nature. The author has not 
been satisfied with conjecture; he has searched through roll upon roll of 
English legal records, and he has found the court accounts of various law- 
suits in which Gascoigne or his relatives were involved. He has also done 
much to elucidate Gascoigne’s military service by referring to contem- 
porary histories and collating their records with Gascoigne’s autobiographi- 
cal poetry. The student of the great Tudor age may now speak with new 
authority about the career of George Gascoigne. 

The last two hundred pages of the book are devoted to an analysis of 
Gascoigne as an artist, and this section of the book is not up to the stand- 
ards of the first part. The author becomes talkative and reiterates material 
that for the specialist is commonplace; he also falls into the seminarish 
fault of epitomizing and overquoting. If the works of Gascoigne were 
difficult to obtain, this fault would be more pardonable. I suspect, how- 
ever, that the author had the amateur in mind, and that what seems 
prolix to the specialist is welcomed by the tyro. The book concludes with 
six appendixes which supply us either with transcriptions of important docu- 
ments or with elucidations of biographical problems. 

Essentially, Mr. Prouty’s book is thorough and careful. I have found 
no fault with his use of evidence or with his untangling of knots in Gas- 
coigne’s biography. It is not every biographer of whom this may be said. 

Don CAMERON ALLEN. 


ON THE MEANING OF NATURE 


Tue Roap oF a Narura.ist. By Donald Culross Peattie. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1941. Pp. 315. $3.00. 

Mr. Peattie calls himself a water-carrier—a conveyor of knowledge 
learned by scientists, students of nature, to the public. He is more than a 
popularizer. Like ordinary human beings, he feels the need of an explana- 
tion of life, of human existence, the need of religion. Furthermore, he 
has the type of mind which can philosophize about the meaning of nature, 
of the scheme of things which includes death. Fortunately, Mr. Peattie is 
able to fortify his opinions by a sound control of the methods which science 
employs and of the conclusions which it has thus far tentatively but hon- 
estly reached and upon which it dares to act. As is well known from his 
previous writings, he possesses a poetic gift for describing natural phe- 
nomena, not only inanimate nature from electron to galaxy, but the be- 
havior of the vegetable and animal creatures that inhabit space and time. 
He does not attempt to solve the conflict of science and religion by denying 
the validity of religion or personal immortality. Rather, he finds no funda- 
mental necessity for the strife which has occasionally arisen. He lays 
down instead substantial foundations for faith. 
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Modestly he suggests how he himself was confronted by basic problems 
of our own life on the planet. He reveals what courage and care those 
explorers of nature in America displayed who enlarged the sum of our 
spiritual savings and added to the eloquent comforts of knowledge. In 
ironic contrast to the more or less excusable and sometimes even noble 
ignorance of such of our predecessors as Coronado, the first travelers in 
Death Valley, the lumbermen and seal-otter hunters of Russian, Spanish, 
or American descent on the Pacific Coast, the braggart slayers of passen- 
ger pigeon and buffalo, stand the activities of Charles Riley, Asa Gray, 
André Michaux, and David Douglas—stout-hearted, tough-minded cul- 
ture heroes of whom most Americans are unaware. 

To read Mr. Peattie is, in a sense, an intellectual and spiritual venture. 
It is to travel with a quiet, unofficial ranger who, by common assent, makes 
of all the United States and its sea-beaten borders a national park and 
forest. He enables every citizen to share in the benefits of such a reserva- 
tion and service. Any one of us can thus recognize his backyard as a 
corral, his neighborhood as a far-reaching range, and his hearth as an 
evening-lecture hall where after a full day in the open he can relax and 
listen to talks of time and living in terms of geology, botany, and wild 
life. In this book, which is a Life-in-America prize volume, the author has 
put together Chicago and the Dunes, Carolina, New York, Harvard, 
Washington, D. C., the habitats of the Joshua tree and sage brush, Wy- 
oming, Montana, the Far Northwest, and the sea to California. All 
becomes a leisurely and humane essay on the thoughts, reflections, and 
memories inspired by Glacier National Park, Yellowstone, Yosemite, Muir 
Woods, Grand Canyon, White Mountains, Great Smokies, and other 
scenes which so many thousands of us visit summers and in winter recall 
with joy. 

Epcar C. KNow.Ton. 


A FRENCH MINOR POET 


Jean-Baptiste Rousseau: His Life and Works. By Henry A. Grubbs. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. viii, 310. $3.00. 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, as everyone knows, was the eighteenth-cen- 

tury child of nature, creature of feeling, perpetual rebel, author of the 

Social Contract, Emile, and Confessions, precursor and creator of a revo- 

lutionary spirit, storm center ever since of controversy—but he was not 

the subject of the book under review. Jean-Baptiste Rousseau, the subject 
of the monograph, was a minor poet, celebrated in his day but now nearly 
forgotten, whose life straddled the year 1700. He was born in Paris in 

1671, the son of a master shoemaker. He received the usual classical edu- 

cation in a Parisian high school (collége). As a young man in his twen- 
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ties he frequented the cafés of Paris. His early poems and his first play 
satirized café habitués. The play was only moderately successful, but the 
poems attracted the favorable attention of Boileau and the patronage of 
nobles like the Comte du Tallard. In his thirties, one of these patrons, a 
Versailles nobleman, Rouillé du Coudray, procured him a sinecure at 
court and hence also the leisure to produce some of his best poetry. But in 
1710 one of his old café enemies fathered (or better, planted) upon Rous- 
seau the authorship of certain couplets which ridiculed a number of influ- 
ential nobles. These made ready to bring the poet to trial. Rousseau’s 
patrons were unable to protect him. Although innocent, Rousseau was 
forced to flee the country, and spent the remaining thirty-one years of his 
life in exile, in Switzerland, Vienna, and the Low Countries under the 
patronage of Comte du Luc, Prince Eugene, and Duc d’Aremberg. He 
died in 1741 in exile, as he refused to return on a simple pardon, but 
wished complete vindication through conviction of his enemy. 

As a poet, Rousseau was most successful in the shorter genres. His 
satirical epigrams are neat and clever; his sacred and profane odes are 
marked by sustained noble sentiment and appropriate dignity of style; he 
created in French literature the cantata form. His best work was in good 
taste, harmonious, and characterized by perfect form. As a poet in the 
French classical manner, he possessed every quality save greatness. Dur- 
ing his lifetime, he attained a great reputation and was hailed as the Horace 
and Pindar of his age. This reputation was on the whole well sustained 
throughout the eighteenth century and into the early nineteenth. But with 
the change of taste associated with Romanticism and the new emphasis on 
lyric poetry as the personal expression of individual emotion, his reputation 
declined, his work was discredited, and his name sank into obscurity. 
Now when the name Rousseau is mentioned, not Jean-Baptiste but Jean- 
Jacques comes to mind. 

To remark that Jean-Baptiste Rousseau would have been in any case 
forgotten even if the formidable Jean-Jacques had not arrived is to de- 
tract from the importance of Professor Grubbs’s work but not from its 
excellence. Mr. Grubbs was fortunate to find at Chartres an autobio- 
graphical manuscript of Rousseau, hitherto unused. Even with this manu- 
script, which is valuable, many points on Rousseau’s life remain obscure. 
But in every case, Mr. Grubbs has handled the evidence with care and 
discretion. His critical comment on Rousseau’s work is at times penetrat- 
ing, always balanced and judicious. Not the least merit is that he does 
not claim too much for his subject’s greatness. A fine book on a minor 
poet, it will be useful to those interested in eighteenth-century French 
literature. 


H. T. Parker. 





